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OUR DOGMATIC AGE 
BY THE EDITOR 


Our thesis will arouse questioning because we have long pro- 
claimed the death of dogma and its supplanting by freer modes 
of thought. But the human mind moves by paradoxes and 
our own age is nothing if not paradoxical. Men do not 
remove themselves from the bondage of great ideas except 
by great thinking and ours is not predominantly an age of 
profound thought. Profound thought calls for a leisure and 
an abandon which is too difficult for an age of adventure, 
exploitation and activity. This being the case we have only 
forsaken the old dogmas, which though outgrown were the 
product of genuine thought, but not having reasoned our way 
clearly through to anything, we have substituted some easy and 
thoughtless dogmas in the place of the discarded ones and are 
carrying on in the belief that these though not dogmas are 
infallible principles upon which all life is based. Dogma has 
become for us an unpleasant term which we refuse to employ, 
but our “infallible principles” are as dogmatic in reality as any 
in the history of thought. 

It is the purpose of this essay to point out some of the char- 
acteristics of this new age of dogma, to show how hemmed in 
we still are by “infallible” suppositions which we have taken 
in exchange for those former ones which related to religion, 
and to turn upon these new dogmas the light of an examining 
skepticism. 

To be skeptical of the prevailing dogma is not to be popular 
now any more than in a past age it was popular to question 
the prevailing beliefs. One has to be prepared for opposition. 
The earlier doubter of dogmatic institutions had to endure 
the charge of wickedness, however pure and self-sacrificing his 
life, and the modern doubter must expect to be charged with 
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ignorance since this modern age has substituted sophistication 
in the place of piety and the most damnable of modern heresies 
is unsophistication. 

No doubt the return of an age of reason will bring in its 
wake the return of an age of faith, for it is believable that the 
universe is a reasonable thing since the thinking mind is its out- 
standing product. Faith springs from great convictions and 
these in turn tarry only with men of thought. Let us con- 
sider, however, some of these lighter dogmas to which the 
present seems in thrall. 

Since these dogmas are the results of a catch-penny men- 
tality it will not be surprising to discover about them a certain 
ephemeral nature. Such dogmas, like the latest slang, burst into 
common and universal use with startling suddenness only to 
wither under the glare of life’s necessities and its new discoy- 
eries. One of these withering dogmas which had acquired 
almost universal acceptance was the dogma of “automatic 
progress’ as Glenn Frank has fittingly expressed it. ‘This 
dogma was in much better standing before the World War 
disclosed its emptiness. In spite of its late demise there are 
still many minds living under the shadow of it, being like the 
Irishman’s snake ‘“‘dead but not conscious of it until after sun- 
down.” This was a highly respectable dogma and had a great 
deal to do with a certain moral heedlessness from which we at 
present suffer. The world was growing better and better and 
about all that was necessary was to repeat like a prayer the 
phrase, ‘‘Every day in every way I am growing better and 
better.”” Thus one could catch the swell of the cosmic tide 
which would bring him and all things simultaneously to the 
desired haven of humanity. All forms of wickedness in the 
human heart were ignored. There was to be neither struggle 
nor striving; only waiting for the cosmic uplift. We were mak- 
ing progress famously until the tragedy of universal war 
showed the completeness of our self-deception. 


There are some other dogmas of this age of dogma which, 
though they received certain body blows in the cataclysm of 
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war, survive with little abated strength in the present day. 
Dogmas once received are slow to die since they are the 
crutches of unthinking minds which will not work their way 
laboriously to new standpoints, waiting like the hermit crab 
to steal the shell of another. One of these prevalent though 
wounded dogmas is that of salvation by education. 


The dogma of salvation by education has really three arti- 
cles, different phases of the same general idea, that the individ- 
ual can be made by his surroundings. 

The first of these phases underlies the other two. It is a 
sort of general expression for the others. It is a belief in 
salvation by science. Science has done marvellous things for 
us in the addition to human comforts. Its story in our age is 
one of repeated miracles. So much is this so that the average 
mind runs ahead of scientific accomplishment to declare the 
future. Only the profoundest of scientists can escape the gen- 
eral optimism. Pseudo-scientists abound, and the more ridicu- 
lous their claims the greater their following. Men who laugh 
at the notion of the existence of a Supreme Intelligence have 
a childlike and unquestioning confidence in the omnipotence of 
human intelligence. 

One type of believer in this dogma, seeing the contribution 
science is making toward the possession of physical luxuries, 
boldly declares that the moral question can be settled by 
science since after all it is only social and economic. When 
goods are properly distributed so that there shall be no more 
want, then there will be neither crime nor wickedness since 
the great incentive to these is want. Of course this overlooks 
the historic fact that the world’s most atrocious sinners have 
not been men who were in want but were already in luxury. 
As is usual with dogmatists, however, one does not surrender 
to contradicting facts, least of all this type of dogmatist, who 
has neither knowledge nor care for history, having proclaimed 
it “the bunk.”” The essential point of this dogma is that we 
can make men’s hearts right if we put them in the proper 
economic and social environment. As a social dream it is a 
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good one for which we all ought to work; as a means to salva- 
tion it is worthless. 


The other type of believer in this dogma of salvation by 
science is the one who pins his faith to education. With him 
education need not be moral and ought not to be religious. 
The assumption is that knowing the right is synonymous with 
doing right. This dogma has striking similarity to one of a 
discarded day which held that mentally correct belief was 
identical with righteousness and that one could be saved by a 
correct theology. People who were once strong for the latter 
dogma have replaced it with this. Of course the disagreeable 
fact here is that education seems to make men adept in wicked- 
ness unless some sense of moral obligation is added to mental 
training. One unfortunately still remembers how education 
and science were found lending their great powers to the de- 
struction of the world so that even this blasé age staggers 
before the thought of another war. 


A by-product of this dogma is the barter of a religion, the 
conscientious moral adjustment of the individual to the cosmos 
and to society, for a superstitious belief in the omniscience of 
psychology. The quirks and turns of the unregenerate person, 
his inhospitality to moral obligation, to righteousness, is some- 
thing that can be cured by psycho-analysis or the surgical 
removal of “pressure on the brain.’ This silly superstition 
that poses as science has even found standing in our courts of 
law. Its complete refutation lies in a consideration of the very 
nature of a moral act. If it is not an act of choice it is not 
moral. We suppose the judge never thought of that. 


Another dogma has of late lifted itself into popular favor. 
This is the dogma that tolerance is another name for moral 
indifference. Our literary intelligentsia have been largely 
instrumental in the spread of this device by which interested 
parties can cover their own social and moral delinquences with 
the cloak of intellectual respectability. If the world in gen- 
eral can be brought to their way of thinking they will be less 
lonely. Hence we hear many scurrilous remarks against Puri- 
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tan morality and it is easy to lampoon all earnest, decent, self- 
controlled and religious people as bigots and fanatics. This 
“‘slave-morality” is held to be the enemy of all genius and 
indeed of all freedom. It overlooks as negligible that deeper 
and more pathetic slavery of those who are “bound by the 
affections and lusts of the flesh” and the historical examples 
of men of the highest initial genius whom such slavery has 
brought low. Such dogmatists mistake utterly the meaning of 
freedom, substituting license in its place. License is essentially 
moral slavery, while freedom is never attained except through 
self-control in the interest of the higher and wider ends of life. 
So it has come to be thought by dogmatists of this type that 
tolerance is out of keeping with moral conviction. To believe 
this is not even to grasp the meaning of tolerance. Tolerance 
is not moral indiffence nor is it ever exercised by the morally 
indifferent. Only those can be said to be tolerant who have 
the strongest and most definite of moral convictions, but are 
so certain that they are grounded in the nature of the universe 
that they fear no opposition nor disclosure. Such can listen 
with equanimity to opposite opinions since they love truth first 
and wish it to prevail. If their own opinion is untrue they 
will be the first to forsake it, but their convictions they hold 
rooted in cosmic reality. 


One other dogma we feel constrained to mention, which is 
the dogma of mass action. We have an unholy faith in what 
can be accomplished by getting others to act with us. Mass 
action comes perilously close to mob action. Its prime charac- 
teristic is that it requires no thinking at all. It sways to and 
fro like the crowds in Dante’s Limbo following the man with 
the flag, exactly as smoke wavers before a shifting wind. Our 
age of machinery has converted us to mass production and we 
do not see that what is applicable to the production of machin- 
ery may not be applicable to the production of human souls. 
The only enjoyment the individual can get out of a football 
game is to lose his identity in a seething, insane mass which 
responds without question to orders from a leader. ‘There is 
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no situation we fear so much as being alone. Solitude we 
cannot endure for a single hour. We bury ourselves in enter- 
tainment. Coliseums that seat a hundred thousand are already 
going to the discard for larger. Much of this can be ex- 
plained by the simple item of American prosperity; more of 
it is due to our obsessing fear of solitude. To be alone and 
unoccupied is to be forced to look upon our own mental and 
spiritual poverty. To be alone is to become conscious of prob- 
lems for whose solution we have no taste. To be alone is to 
be invited to think and we prefer to have our thinking done 
by others or at least directed by them. We no longer browse 
through libraries, we read reviews of books which “every- 
body” is reported as reading. We gather our intellectual 
pabulum from the street, from the club or from the mass 
meeting. We take our thoughts as predigested as our break- 
fast food and we are losing our mental teeth and the ability 
to bite into hard problems. There are no hours of quiet. 
When there threatens to be one we turn on the radio and listen 
to a jazz orchestra or the rantings of the newest ‘‘psycholo- 
gist’? who turns out to be a very old devotee of astrology. We 
fear to make our own decisions. We are afraid of being 
caught red-handed with individual convictions. We turn here 
and there, everywhere, to any sort of sooth-saying which calls 
itself scientific and which promises relief from making our 
peace with God and man. This is not the evidence of progress 
but of brainlessness. We have been caught up in the flood of 
invention and beguiled into the belief that this is progress. 
It is not, because for the immortal spirit of man there is no 
progress which does not involve a new mastery of himself, a 
new achievement of goodness. All advance in civilization is 
marked inevitably not by increase of luxury but by its growing 
morality. 


Much of our present situation may properly be attributed 
to the transition of ideas. We have cast off the old dogma- 
tisms without thinking our way out. That is no reason 
why we should pick up as our new dogmas whatever we 
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can run across in the street. Our real difficulty is deeper 
than this, however, for the transitional periods in man’s 
thoughts may be great and noble periods of achievement in his 
mental, moral and religious life. 

Shall we who in our cocksureness boast of omniscience pres- 
ent or about to come (through science) with our growing dis- 
orderliness in government, our loss of moral convictions and 
control, our prostitution of education to technique, our loss of 
art in the mechanical, shall we have anything of value to 
transmit to the future? 


All our boasted gifts and discoveries will be as futile as the 
unexcelled technique that built the pyramids if there shall not 
arise out of our age work which will be the expression of 
great moral conviction. What we need is not more machines, 
but more men; men who can rediscover for us the things that 
are eternal; men who are at home with their own souls. 
Only such men can lift our age into work that shall abide. 
Only such men can cure us from the shallow dogmatisms that 
are as ephemeral as the froth on the ocean wave and point us 
to a faith which is eternal. 


BY WAY OF EINSTEIN 
BY CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


If the material world be relative 

And finite, man cannot be lost in space 

Or time, nor can the hunger of his search 
For infinite being feed itself on voids 
Beyond the visible stars. But when his soul 
Perceives the physical life itself to be 
The boundary, taking to itself new wings, 
It flies across the wall of space, the ditch 
Of time, to some new region which it feels 
Akin to its own substance. 


TOLSTOI! TEACHER! 
BY J. CHARLES DAVIS 


Part I 

This year marks the centennial anniversary of the birth of 
Count Tolstoi. That great and good man was born September, 
1828, lived eighty-two years, and died November, 1910. 

It is lamentable that since he lived and taught, humanity 
has not found it morally incumbent upon it to follow his 
Christian teachings. But it is execrable that commentators 
(with the exception of a few courageous biographers) who 
have set about depicting his genius, have refused to see and 
expound that very phase of Tolstoi that was most truly and 
unmistakably Tolstoi. Tolstoi’s life was explicitly dichoto- 
mized into two vast and different conducts, that of the novelist 
and of the reformer, and it is the latter estate that disserta- 
tionists have neglected. Not that this Tolstoi, the reformer, 
with his driving love for truth, his hate for ostentation, cant 
and inequality, his simple, direct vision of human ills and his 
honest remedies for them, has been completely overlooked. 
This would be quite impossible, though doubtless many have 
wished it. Tolstoi was far too autobiographical a novelist for 
this to have happened. One cannot read his fiction and be 
immune from his politics, his ethics, his philosophy, his religion 
and all else that was most truly him. Nekludof in Resurrec- 
tion is Tolstoi and Levin in Anna Karenina is even more so; 
Clyenin in The Cossacks is Tolstoi as both Prince Andrei 
Bolkonsky and Count Pierre Bezukhoi in War and Peace rep- 
resent a phase of their creator. No writer has ever lived who 
has put his own self more and oftener into his works than 
Tolstoi; at times one becomes poignantly aware of the author; 
and in each of his creations there is inevitably encountered 
some character of whom, as soon as he appears, the reader 
says, ‘Ah, here is Tolstoi himself.’ 


No, he would never permit the ethical background, the phil- 
osophy, to be lost light of. But where Tolstoi, the philosopher 
and reformer, has been dealt with biographically in sketches 
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and essays it has been with such cavil, dissent and generous 
imposition of the essayist’s own views upon the reader, that 
either the unacquainted reader becomes unavoidably preju- 
diced or else learns, forsooth, more about the biographer’s 
convictions than about Tolstoi’s, or else is viciously prevented 
from acquiring a true picture of the author at all. 


That Tolstoi’s teachings have not been universally accepted 
and practiced is lamentable... .. for if men will] not to see the 
obvious truth, it is they who must suffer. No better practical 
illustration could be desired than this: that, directly due 
to the world’s refusal to follow Tolstoi’s Christian teachings 
of non-resistance, arbitration, pacifism and the “‘Golden Rule,”’ 
four years after his passing came the war. There is an old 
German adage, ‘When one won’t listen he must feel.’ But 
where this is but lamentable (for surely men will not object 
to reaping what they have themselves sown), it is nothing less 
than execrable that it is so difficult to receive a fair picture 
of the true Tolstoi, outside of a full-length biography; and 
then one must choose warily 


The reason for this is plain. Tolstoi’s great gospel, his 
message to mankind, his dreams for humanity, his religion, his 
views on art, government, temperance and war, the doctrines 
he most desired promulgated, suffer mutilation at the hands of 
expositors in like proportion to the degree of materialism, 
physical well-being, capitalism, civic smugness and sociological 
crystallization into a state of selfishness and indifference to the 
fortunes of other peoples, that prevails in a country at the 
time such expositions are concocted. Either his teachings are 
perverted or obfuscated, or else relegated to a position of 
minor importance; made collateral to the writings of the lesser 
Tolstoi, Tolstoi the raconteur. Tolstoi the prophet, the phil- 
osopher, the reformer, the teacher, the pacifist, the socialist, 
the uplifter, Tolstoi the Christian is concealed or made little 
of, while Tolstoi ‘the novelist” is revealed and exalted. While 
scullery maids and flappers are well acquainted with dnna 
Karenina and The Kreutzer Sonata, an astounding majority 
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of what parades as quite well-read people indeed is ignorant of 
the existence of Tolstoi’s great works—Patriotism and Chris- 
tianity, What Is Religion? What Is to Be Done? William 
Dean Howells had just this in mind when in December, 1908, 
in the North American Review, he wrote: 

‘The moral spectacle is of unsurpassed sublimity and 
no riches of fiction is conceivable, fiction even from him, 
the supreme master, which would console our poverty if 
we had failed of such books as ‘“‘My Confession,” “My 
Religion,” “The Kingdom of God,” ‘‘What is Art?” 
‘What is Religion?” “Life,” ““What is to be Done,” and 
many of the briefer essays and occasional appeals to the 
world in signal events and emergencies against its blind- 
ness and cruelty and folly..... 

The pusillanimous species of diplomacy and_truckling 
that is accountable for this designed neglect of Tolstoi, the 
teacher, and designed propagation of Tolstoi the littérateur, 
Tolstoi himself was well familiar with and forever aligned 
against, for it was this very practice employed by the Church 
in religion, (the distortion of the true meaning of religion, the 
perversion of Christ’s teachings and the substitution of false 
dogmas and physical observances for genuine religious con- 
ceptions) that was forever a thorn in Tolstoi’s side. It be- 
came the motive for a great portion of his actions, thoughts, 
sufferings and writings and led eventually not only to his 
break with the Church but also caused his becoming one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, religious and moral influence 
of the nineteenth century. Just what Tolstoi accused ‘“‘Church 
Christianity” of doing to the teachings of Christ the essayists 
and commentators have done to the genius of Tolstoi: obfus- 
cated genuine phases, befuddled issues, concealed, substituted 
and misevaluated; and this has been done deliberately. 


While it is true that Tolstoi’s philosophy is interspersed 
throughout all his fiction and thus the novelistic and ethical 
phases are, as it were, commingled, the actual life of the man 
distinctly manifested two widely differentiated motifs. These 
two sections were divided by his fiftieth year, generally speak- 
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ing. It is true that the introspective characteristics of the 
Russian spirit with its sad, majestic occupation with the eternal 
questions was represented in Tolstoi to a preponderous degree 
practically from childhood. It is true that by his thirtieth 
year he had already written such philosophic documents as 
Childhood, Boyhood, Youth; Three Deaths; essays on Rous- 
seau and Montesquieu and other works that foreboded, as 
coming events casting shadows before, that a great new 
teacher was in the making. Yet while all this is fact, it was 
nevertheless most marked when he had reached the half- 
hundred mark, with Anna Karenina and War and Peace events 
of the past, that a new spiritual destiny was unfolding itself 
before Tolstoi; a new direction that he could no more have 
forsworn than he could have denied his identity. Here it was 
then, sometime between his forty-fifth and fiftieth years that 
Tolstoi entered the second and greatest period of his life. 


A magnificent dawn that had been thirty years in fully rising 
now burst forth upon him, bathed its effulgence over him, and 
brought his soul from its womb, perfectly formed and not 
anomalously, as the world has been falsely taught to believe. 
A new giant figure had loomed upon the horizon. The horizon 
of Russia? No. The horizon of the World. A name was 
becoming world known. In the annals of literature? No. In 
History. A name that was to stir humanity and who knows, 
perhaps yet may change its entire course if it has not already 
contributed tremendously to this, what with a new form 
of government in Tolstoi’s native land. For as the seed of 
the French Revolution was watered by Rousseau, Voltaire 
and Diderot, the seed of Sovietism was nurtured by Nineteenth 
Century Russian letters..... and Tolstoi was, and still is, 
the towering figure of the latter. Tolstoi had come home. 
He knew it then and was at peace with his soul that had 
known much war. But because this peace was the lofty, 
melancholy peace of the philosopher, the monk, the dreamer, 
the purblind world mistook it and said, “See, he is in the 
throes.’ Nor has the world fully admitted Tolstoi’s glorious 


conquest yet 
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After his fiftieth year his non-fiction works on religion, hu- 
manity, morality, ethics and sociology came forth as a Niagara. 
My Confession, What Men Live By, his letter to Engelhardt 
on non-resistance, pacifism, What Is to Be Done? The Power 
of Darkness, The Kingdom of God Is Within You, Life, The 
Four Gospels, his letters and essays followed each other in 
rapid succession. The great teacher had arrived! There was 
no turning back nor did he wish to. Tolstoi had embarked 
upon the second division of his two-fold life. It is this “second 
division’’ we must inspect for the world knows sufficiently well 
Tolstoi, the novelist, the first period Tolstoi. 

There is no doubt whatsoever in anyone’s mind as to Tol- 
stoi’s extreme genius as a novelist. In any rational list of the 
world’s great novels he is represented by one or more of his 
mammoth productions. But this is just the trouble. He is im- 
mortal as a novelist to the neglect of Tolstoi the teacher, the 
great social figure. 

Inquire of any ordinary reader of his classification of Tol- 
stoi and he will reply, “Oh yes, I’ve read Tolstoi, he is very 
fine; I rank him with Thackeray, Turgenieff, Balzac and even 
Shakespeare.” 

But what else do you know of Tolstoi?’”’ one will ask. 
‘What else? Do you know the other Tolstoi?”’ 


And he will not know, except perhaps those irrepressible 
gleanings that have seeped through into Tolstoi’s fiction. 
Tolstoi is classified and accepted as “‘a novelist” only, whereas 
he deserves also to be classed as a philosopher (ethical, not 
systematic), a vast historical, social and religious figure. Vol- 
taire too was a novelist and a playwright. But we think of 
him as such less and of him as a reformer and benefactor 
more. ‘Tolstoi belongs more with Voltaire than with Balzac, 
Dickens or Thackeray. Yet he is wholly missing from one 
category and inscribed in the other only. Why? Because his 
teachings humanity found it chafing to listen to and unpleasant 
to practice. ‘Tolstoi taught what it vexes men to hear..... 
humanity, self-abnegation, continual charity, non-resistance, 
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toleration, equality, love returned for hate, the “Golden Rule,” 
in a word, Christ’s teachings. 


“But,” the question will be inevitably forthcoming, “how is 
it, then, the world has accepted Voltaire as a teacher and not 
Tolstoi?’’ And the answer is simple. Voltaire was as much 
the product of his time as the times were the product of him. 
Fortunately for his immortality a concourse of events that 
had been long brewing matured into the French Revolution 
shortly after his death. And while no one can detract from 
his power as a precipitant, urging these events to a rapid 
maturity, the events themselves, such as the successful example 
of the Colonists’ (American) Revolution, the heavy taxation, 
feudalism, and misery of the French population, the astound- 
ing flowering of the French intellect in Voltaire’s time with new 
philosophies, sciences and learning, the bankruptcy of French 
finance and weakening of the Government through loss of 
possessions and war..... these events which, merged, brought 
on the Revolution, Voltaire neither brought about nor could 
have hindered. But being as he was allied with the ultimately 
victorious faction, his fame was insured by concrete policies. 
His endeavors were in the realm of the concrete; Tolstoi’s, 
the abstract, the spiritual; but to the mind with only a modi- 
cum of the metaphysical faculty, it is apparent how tremen- 
dously overshadowing all else Tolstoi’s victory would be were 
it ever realized. Perhaps it never will be. Most of us have 
doubts so great as to be almost totally discouraging. But we 
are never to judge men by results, deeds, but by motives. For 
circumstances and history make men (or break them) far more 
than men make history or circumstances. History, as such, 
was forced therefore to accede to Voltaire a place because 
definite and particular phenomena of history were changed 
with his aid and partially due to his efforts. His action upon 
history was immediate and tangible, the impression he left was 
real, substantial, as readily apprehended by the senses as by 
the intellect. As the former is so largely what men live and 
judge by, facile and clear grasp of Voltaire’s fruits by the 
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masses equally with the few was inevitable. Whereas Tol- 
stoi’s achievements are to be apprehended, not by the senses, 
but by exercise of the spirit and intellect alone. Where Vol- 
taire told the people what they wanted and knew they needed, 
Tolstoi told the people (as Christ did) what they hated and 
thought they did not require. That Voltaire succeeded in 
achieving his purpose and Tolstoi did not is not to the igno- 
miny of the latter. For Voltaire took for his task the accom- 
plishment of a physical feat, the liberation of a tiny portion of 
humanity from definite, physical oppression and in this un- 
dertaking he had the approbation of the oppressed. ‘Tolstoi, 
on the other hand, chose for his domain a spiritual one, that 
sphere vague, intangible, untried and suspected, involving no 
one country or people but all mankind, and an undertaking 
which caused him the resentment, contumacy and resistance 
of those he wished to emancipate. The masses did not under- 
stand, were impotent and suspicious; the aristocracy would 
not understand and resented. Whereas what Voltaire essayed 
to do, gigantic though it was, depended in the final analysis 
upon material, physical phenomena and was possible of being 
accomplished if only he won the allegiance of a numerical 
majority, what Tolstoi essayed to do, create a Christ-like 
humanity, abolish war, hate, greed, luxury and poverty, intol- 
erance, inequality and establish a “Kingdom of God Within 
You” and the law of “Conscience” and the ‘“‘Golden Rule” 
over all the earth, was far vaster and grander and more dif- 
ficult, as anyone will agree. It was the same Herculean task 
Christ had attempted before and also failed in. Their plan 
required no mere allegiance of hands and muskets but the 
resurrection and awakening of every last soul of man to its 
duties, obligations and true purpose. Thus the pen has writ- 
ten that Tolstoi failed and Voltaire succeeded. He failed as 
Christ has obviously failed. And so Tolstoi fell back into the 


classification of ‘‘novelist.” 


It is not in fiction, however, and surely not here alone, 
wherein resides Tolstoi’s grace; it is in his struggle to free, 
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to help, to direct, to lift, to feed, to teach humanity; to take 
softly to his tender breast the worn and weary, weeping and 
broken form of one-half of mankind suffering from the crazed 
folly, greed and cruelty of the other half. To spread light, 
to bandage the wounds, to succor the oppressed and stand 
defiantly, a cringing, wracked humanity behind him, an on- 
coming, mad humanity before him; one a dazed, exhausted 
gazelle, the other a wolf; shielding the former, daring the 
latter, this was Tolstoi’s chosen work as well as Voltaire’s. 

The philosophic distinction between Voltaire and Tolstoi, 
however, has nowhere been more keenly and subtly expressed 
than in Dostoievsky’s The Brothers Karamazov (Book V, 
Chapter v) where the “Grand Inquisitor” speaking to the re- 
turned “Christ” whom he has thrown into a prison cell, wrath- 
fully accuses the latter as follows: 


Thou wouldst go into the world, and art going with 
empty hands, with some promises of freedom which men 
in their simplicity and their natural unruliness cannot even 
understand, which they fear and dread—for nothing has 
ever been more insupportable for a man and a human so- 
ciety than freedom. But seest Thou these stones in this 
parched and barren wilderness? Turn them into bread, 
and mankind will run after Thee like a flock of sheep, 
grateful and obedient, though forever trembling, lest 
Thou withdraw Thy hand and deny them Thy bread. 
But Thou wouldst not deprive man of freedom and didst 
reject the offer, thinking, what is that freedom worth, if 
obedience is bought with bread? Thou didst reply that 
man lives not by bread alone. But dost Thou know that 
for the sake of that earthly bread the spirit of the earth 
will rise up against Thee and will strive with Thee and 
overcome Thee, and all will follow him, crying, ‘““Who 
can compare with this beast? He has given us fire from 
heaven!” Dost Thou know that the ages will pass, and 
humanity will proclaim by the lips of their sages that 
there is no crime, and therefore no sin; there is only 
hunger? “Feed men and then ask of them virtue.” That's 
what they’ll write on the banner which they will raise 
against Thee, and with which they will destroy Thy tem- 
ple. Where Thy temple stood will rise a new building ; 
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the terrible tower of Babel will be built again, and though, 
like the one of old, it will not be finished, yet Thou might- 
est have prevented that new tower and cut short the 
sufferings of men for a thousand years; for they will come 
back to us (the organized, formal Church instead of 
pure Christian teaching alone) after a thousand years 
of agony with their tower. They will seek us again 
(false, mystic, materialistic religion and materialism gen- 
erally) hidden underground in the catacombs, for we 
shall again be presecuted and tortured. They will find 
us and cry to us, “Feed us, for those who have promised 
us fire from heaven haven’t given it!” And then we 
shall finish building their tower, for he finishes the build- 
ing who feeds them. . . No science will give them bread 
so long as they remain free. In the end they will lay 
their freedom (spiritual) at our feet, and say to us, 
‘““Make us your slaves, but feed us.” They will under- 
stand themselves, at last, that freedom and bread enough 
for all are inconceivable together, for never, never will 
they be able to share between them. They will be con- 
vinced, too, that they can never be free, for they are 
weak, vicious, worthless and rebellious. Thou didst 
promise them the bread of Heaven, but I repeat again, 
can it compare with earthly bread in the eyes of the 
weak, ever sinful and ignoble race of man? 

In this astounding piece of Russian genius, Dostoievsky 
has summed up the situation perspicuously and with a terrible 
validity and finality. And the analogy is perfect applied to 
Voltaire and Tolstoi. 

Voltaire offered to man “earthly bread’’; Tolstoi offered, 
figuratively, “heavenly bread” and, as in the allegory, men 
waived the latter and clutched at the former. 

But the parity between Voltaire and Tolstoi is found in 
that the Church and reigning powers despised them both. 
It is not our business here to explain why Voltaire aroused 
the enmity of Church and State; but for those who will be 
too lax to delve into Tolstoi’s non-fiction we quote there- 
from this characteristic passage which, in a measure, shows 
why Tolstoi aroused that enmity: 

The Church, as a matter of fact, does not possess in- 
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struments of violence. Violence, if it is used, is not used 
by the Church itself, but by the power with which the 
Church is united. And therefore the question arises: why 
do the Governments and ruling classes support the 
Church? It would seem that the beliefs preached by 
the Church ought to be indifferent to the Governments 
and the ruling classes. It would seem that it ought to be 
just the same to the Governments and ruling classes what- 
ever the peoples they govern believe: whether they are 
Protestants, Catholics, Greek-Orthodox, Mohammedan. 
But this is not so. In all times, religious beliefs corres- 
pond to the social organization; that is, social organiza- 
tion develops according to religious beliefs. And there- 
fore, as the religious beliefs of the peoples, so is the 
social organization. ‘This the Governments and ruling 
classes know, and therefore they always support that 
religious teaching which corresponds to their advantage- 
ous position. The Governments and ruling classes know 
that the true Christian religion repudiates power founded 
on violence, repudiates the distinction of classes, the ac- 
cumulation of riches, executions, wars—all by which the 
Governments and ruling classes occupy their advantage- 
ous position. Therefore they find it necessary to support 
that faith which justifies their position. And Christ- 
ianity, perverted by the Churches, does this, and in ad- 
dition affords the advantage that, having preverted true 
Christianity, it conceals from men the approach to it. 

In Tolstoi’s reply to the Synod’s Edict of Excommunication 

in 1901, he wrote: 

Coleridge has said: “He who begins by loving Christ- 
ianity better than Truth, will proceed by loving his own 
sect or church better than Christianity, and end by loy- 
ing himself (his own peace) better than all.” 

I have advanced in the opposite way. I began by lov- 
ing my Orthodox faith better than my peace; then I 
loved Christianity more than my Church; and now I 
love Truth more than anything in the world. And until 
now the Truth coincides for me with Christianity as I 
understand it; and I profess this Christianity, and in that 
measure in which I do profess it, I peacefully and joy- 
ously live and peacefully and joyously am approaching 
death. oat 

And what was this Christianity as Tolstoi “understood 
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it?” It was, and is the only Christianity possible, the teach- 
ings and words of Christ only and literally, devoid of all 
church formalities, cant and orthodoxy. 

“As Erasmus who wrote his Enchiridion militis Christians 
“to counteract the errors of those who place piety and cere- 
monies and external observances but neglect its very essence,”’ 
Tolstoi the ‘unrivalled scholar and teacher, was aiding in 
formulating the answers of the intellect and conscience to the 
question of the age, concerning Christ and the Church, in 
terms which excluded the Pope and the Papacy, sacerdotalism 
and ceremonialism, and all unreality.’” 

Any reasonable and good man cannot help but see in 
Tolstoi’s letter to the Synod the most beautiful and noble ex- 
pression of holiness and Christianity it is humanly possible to 
utter. He says: 


However one may understand the personality of 
Christ, that teaching of his which destroys the evil of the 
world is so simple, so easy, which so undoubtedly gives 
welfare to men if only it be not distorted by them, this 
teaching is completely concealed, completely altered into 
the gross magic of bathing, rubbing with oil, bodily ges- 
tures, enchantments, the swallowing of bits of bread, and 
so forth; so that of the teaching nothing has been left, 
and if one ever attempts to remind people that the teach- 
ings of Christ consist not in these sorceries, Te Deums, 
masses, candles, ikons, but in men loving one another, 
not returning evil for evil, not judging, not killing each 
other—then the wrath of those to whom this deceit is 
advantageous is excited, and these men publicly, with in- 
conceivable arrogance, declare in churches, publish in 
books, newspapers, catechisms, that Christ never forbade 
oaths, never forbade murder (executions, wars), that the 
teaching of non-resistance to evil has been with Satanic 
slyness invented by the enemies of Christ. 

It is further said that I ‘‘repudiate God worshipped in 
the Holy Trinity as Creator and Guardian of the uni- 
verse, that I renounce the Lord Jesus Christ, God-man 
Redeemer and Saviour of the world, who has suffered 


aren: Systems of the World,” New York, 1892, Macmillan Company 
p. 564. 
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for the sake of us men and our salvation, and risen from 
the dead, that I repudiate the immaculate conception of 
Christ the Lord and virginity of Mary before and after 
his birth.” That I repudiate the incomprehensible Trin- 
ity and the fable about the fall of the first man, which 
has no meaning at the present time, the sacrilegious story 
about a God born of a Virgin and redeeming the human 
race—this is quite true. But God—a Spirit, God— 
Love, the only God, Source of all—I not only do not 
repudiate, I recognize nothing else as really existing ex- 
cept God; and the whole meaning of life I see only in 
the fulfilment of the Will of God as expressed in the 
Christian teaching. 

I believe in this: I believe in God, whom I compre- 
hend as Spirit, as Love, as the Source of all. I believe 
that He is in me and I in Him. I believe that the Will 
of God is the most clearly and comprehensively expressed 
in the teaching of the man Christ—to regard whom as 
God, and to pray to whom, I deem the greatest sacrilege. 
I believe that the true welfare of men lies in the fulfil- 
ment of the Will of God; and that His will consists in 
men loving each other, and therefore behaving toward 
others as they desire that others should behave with 
them; as it is said in the Gospels, “In this is contained all 
the law and the prophets.”’ I believe that the meaning 
of the life of every man, therefore, lies only in the in- 
crease of love in himself; that this increase of love leads 
the individual man in this life toward greater and greater 
welfare the more love there be in the man; and that, at 
the same time, more than anything else, it contributes to 
the establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth, i. e., 
to an order of life where the discord, deceit and violence 
which now reign will be replaced by free agreement, 
truth and brotherly love between men. I believe that 
for the development of Love there is but one means— 
prayer, not public prayer in churches, which was expressly 
forbidden by Christ (Matt. vi. 5-13); but that prayer 
an example of which is given by Christ, solitary prayer 
consisting in the re-establishment and strengthening in 
one’s consciousness of the meaning of one’s life and of 
one’s dependence solely upon the Will of God. 


That was Christianity as Tolstoi “understood it.” 
(To Be Concluded) 


THE PARADOX OF PARADISE 
“Let both grow together” 


BY ALLAN H. GILBERT 


Among all his works Dante chose the Paradiso as his most 
precious gift of friendship to Can Grande della Scala. It 
has, however, frequently been asserted that his representation 
of the blessings of paradise is less adequate than that of the sut- 
ferings of hell in the Inferno. The objection, if well-founded, 
is a serious one, for though greatly concerned with beauties of 
style, Dante made his first purpose ethical and religious. The 
poem has the practical aim of aiding men to escape misery 
and attain felicity; no aesthetic triumph of part or whole 
would atone to the author for failure in his chief purpose. 
And if the happiness of paradise is not more than worthy to 
balance the misery of hell, the poem is ethically unsuccessful. 
Indeed if we are to look for aesthetic qualities elsewhere than 
in scattered episodes, it is a failure artistically as well. 

The success of Dante’s representation of paradise is also 
of practical importance to every man. Suppose Dante could 
represent misery but could not so well represent blessedness. 
What does it mean? If Dante could not make beatitude con- 
vincing, what man dare picture it to himself? If the great 
artist failed in his presentation of happiness because he had no 
model to work from, the conclusion that there is no felicity 
for man is almost ineluctable. We decide that the world is 
essentially dark, with at best only gleams of happiness. 

This is Schopenhauer’s deduction. ‘‘Did Dante,” he writes, 
‘get the matter for his hell anywhere except in our actual 
world? And yet he found material for a very proper hell. But 
when, on the other hand, he came to the problem of picturing 
heaven and its joys, he confronted an insurmountable difficulty, 
because our world offered no suitable material at all. Hence 
instead of the joys of paradise he could present us with noth- 
ing but the instruction he received from Cacciaguida, Beatrice, 
and various saints. His achievement makes plain enough what 
sort of world this is.” 


ee 
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But Dante did not dream that such a conclusion would be 
drawn from his sacred poem of justice and free will. He be- 
lieved that it combined to one purpose the sufferings and de- 
spair of hell, the hope of purgatory, and, dominating all, the 
blessedness and love of heaven. For him even the Inferno 
would not reveal evil without any good, but would represent 
the reverse side of what in the Paradiso is blessedness. Hell 
would be possible only in a system that included also a heaven. 
The Purgatorio could have been planned only by one who saw 
an adequate basis for belief in man’s possible perfection. As 
for the Paradiso, Dante would not have thought it intelligible 
except in a unit that includes the other two parts. He would 
have felt that the spirit which informs the Paradiso was wholly 
adequate to dominate the other parts, and above all that his 
picture of felicity in paradise was convincing and attractive 
enough to possess the hearts and minds of his readers. 


Is it not possible that in these opinions Dante was right? 
If he was, his picture of heaven is adequate, and, to eyes that 
see, the Paradiso presents felicity quite worthy to contrast with 
the misery of the Inferno. Moreover, this felicity is just as 
accurately studied from the actual world. Such an interpreta- 
tion of the Paradiso, and through it of the entire Comedy, is 
evidently not altogether easy. As Dante warns us, if we can- 
not follow the course of the poet’s ship, we easily go astray. 
One of the causes of this wandering in interpretation is the 
frequent reference to evil in the Paradiso. The enemies of 
human society are attacked with a zeal and vigor that no 
other part of the poem matches. Justinian denounces the 
wickedness of the self-seeking men who have not considered 
the Empire as the servant of humanity, but have made its 
standard that of a party. Charles Martel points out the folly 
of wresting men away from the work suited to their gifts; he 
who would have been an excellent priest is an unwise general 
who ruins the army he leads. Cunizza condemns the party 
wars in which the citizens of Ferrara alone have shed blood 
sufficient to fill a great wine vat, and Folco attacks the popes 
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and cardinals who in their temporal ambition study the De- 
cretals and neglect the Gospels. But vengeance will speedily 
descend. In the heaven of the Sun, St. Thomas bewails his own 
order as greedy of new food and forgetful of the commands 
of the founder. St. Bonaventura says that the Franciscans 
have completely reversed the rule of St. Francis. St. Thomas 
proceeds further to blame those “low among the fools’ who, 
like Sabellius and Arius, decide theological questions without 
study. This intellectual arrogance of the smatterer was a vice 
he understood in all its seriousness. Cacciaguida, in the heaven 
of Mars, attacks the luxurious degeneracy of Florence. In the 
sphere of Jupiter we hear a list of unjust princes who have 
made their subjects lament and rage. St. Peter Damien re- 
bukes the modern pastors who are like the beasts on which 
they ride, and St. Benedict declares that the abbeys of his 
order are dens of thieves. Among the fixed stars St. Peter 
himself arraigns the rapacious wolves who pose as his suc- 
cessors in the conduct of the Church, and predicts their over- 
throw. In the primum mobile are presented the evil of cu- 
pidity, which so engulfs men that none can raise his head above 
its waves. There also Beatrice censures the love of show that 
makes preachers go forth with jests and tricks, and ask only 
to make their audiences laugh. Evil is not forgotten even in 
the Empyrean, for when Dante sees the throne of Henry he 
listens to condemnation of the blinding greed of mortals, with 
a prediction that simony shall receive its punishment in hell. 
No one of the ten heavens is without its immediate concern 
with evil. The water of Lethe has blotted out the memory of 
the personal sins of the blessed but has not deprived them of 
the power to know of the sins and miseries of their successors. 


This deep consciousness of evil is a stumbling block in the 
interpretation of the Paradiso. How can St. Thomas be happy 
in thinking of the shame of the order to which he devoted his 
life, of Cunizza in contemplating the wickedness of Italy? 


But the difficulty recalls Dante’s purpose. His paradise is 
not intended to offer forgetfulness like that of Nirvana. As 
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he says in his letter to Can Grande, his subject is living man 
as in the exercise of free will he becomes liable to the rewards 
of divine justice. The world of living men is his concern. Even 
when he writes of heaven his grasp of the concrete does not 
permit him to do otherwise than write of the world as he saw 
it. Hence to appreciate Dante’s paradise the reader must ask: 
“What man is most penetratingly conscious of evil?” Trans- 
cending the commonplace belief that wickedness is best known 
to the wicked, Dante answers: “The Saint.” A perception of 
evil is an absolute condition of saintship—not merely a view of 
the grosser vices, but an understanding that sees evil to which 
the average man is blind. St. Paul saw the vices of the Jewish 
hierarchy and the Roman world more clearly than any other 
man of his time. As the extreme case, Jesus in the Sermon 
on the Mount appears as the great pessimist, conscious not of 
outward evil alone but also of the murder or adultery con- 
cealed in the thoughts of the heart. In their understanding of 
sin, the redeemed of the Paradiso are like the saints on earth. 


But if the devout man is not to be overcome with sorrow 
at evil, it follows that he must gain some blessedness from the 
very knowledge of the world’s miseries. He wishes to dimin- 
ish evil, and part of his best activity—a part which he is un- 
willing to give up so long as evil persists—is the warfare 
against corruption. His success in the struggle is in propor- 
tion to his knowledge. Hence if his perception of sin is dimin- 
ished his opportunity for blessedness is proportionally di- 
minished. 

Nor does the living saint desire the knowledge of ill as it 
exists in the world merely because his highest duty—or happi- 
ness—includes the combat with it. Part of the felicity of man 
is to use his intellect to the utmost, to understand God and the 
world so far as his powers permit, to attain the intellectual 
love of God. A great purpose of Dante’s journey is to secure 
that good of the intellect—the truth—which the wicked wholly 
lose. No one, however, can secure an adequate conception of 
the universe without understanding evil. How much of the 
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great Summa Theologica of St. Thomas is concerned with 
the analysis and classification of vices! And in speculative the- 
ology the fall of man and his redemption is the central prob- 
lem; hardly any part of the Bible has been more commented 
on than the account of the Fall in Genesis. For knowledge of 
the truth, an appreciation of evil is needed, both on earth 
and in paradise. 

Yet according to the Paradiso the understanding of evil does 
not violate the bliss of the redeemed. Though concerned with 
it, they are yet detached from it. Having drunk the waters 
of Lethe, they can feel no biting grief from personal sorrow 
for sin. So it is in life. The saint, as such, can enjoy a blessed 
calm in the midst of struggle and affliction. St. Joan of Arc 
lived a happy life in the midst of suspicion, delay, and wounds, 
feeling personal unhappiness only when she failed to follow 
her voices. Few men have more keenly realized the evil of 
the world than St. Francis, yet his life was essentially a happy 
one. “‘Is it not true,’ he would say, “that the servants of God 
are really like jugglers, intended to revive the hearts of men 
and lead them into spiritual joy?” His latter days saw the 
bitterness of the departure of his order from his own practice, 
yet even then the sharpest sting was the fear that his own 
desertion of his post was the cause. But his personal holiness 
conquered all acute bitterness at last, so that he met death with 
songs—mortem cantando suscepit. 

Another reason for the calm of Dante’s saints in the face 
of evil is their confidence in the divine control of the universe: 
“Our sword up here cuts not in haste nor tardily,”’ says Beat- 
rice. But not vengeance alone and the consignment of the 
wicked to hell is in the faith of the saints. Their vision in 
some measure “‘plumbs the truth wherein all understanding 
is at rest.” This vision enables them to realize the place of 
evil in the divine plan, to know that it is not contradictory to 
the scheme of the universe but included in it. 


In the Purgatorio the necessary connection of good and evil 
is powerfully emphasized. Though bearing torments like those 
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of hell, the penitents endure suffering gladly as healing medi- 
cine for the soul. The slothful will not pause in their headlong 
career, nor will the lustful permit their garments to extend 
beyond the flames. Yet they are aided toward freedom not 
merely by personal affliction. On every ledge as a bridle for 
restraint are presented examples of famous sinners. The 
downfall of proud Lucifer, the misery of the envious Cain, 
the crucifixion of the wrathful Haman, the inglorious fate of 
the Israelites too slothful to enter the Promised Land, the 
deaths of avaricious Achan and Crassus, the distressful gains 
that followed the gluttonies of the Centaurs and of the He- 
brews who followed Gideon, and the fate of lustful Sodom— 
these and others exemplify the results of transgression. But 
the expiators do not contemplate examples of evil alone. They 
are stimulated by famous examples of righteous actions op- 
posed to the seven vices, on every terrace the list of the vir- 


tuous being headed by Mary the Mother of the Lord. 


Beyond any special examples of goodness, however, the 
thought of the penitent is based on the divine government of 
the universe. The reason for enduring affliction is that it is 
the price of blessedness. 


In the Purgatorio, too, is explained that at its origin evil is 
intimately related to good; 


ee Love 
Must be the seed in you of every virtue 
And every deed that merits punishment. 


The love that causes evil is mistaken in its object, or is not 
sufficiently zealous, or is excessive in its longing for the goods 
which, being but secondary, should be loved only in due meas- 
ure. But the passion and the lesser objects loved are in them- 
selves pure. Like Tigris and Euphrates, good and evil rise 
from one spring, as Dante had learned from St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Dante’s hell at first glance appears a region of evil without 
mingling of good. In death as in life the damned have no 
clear conception of God. Even in their curses the Divine Name 
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occurs but once. Yet the twenty-seven occurrences of the nama 
of God in this cantica are evidence that He is not forgotten, 
though this number is disproportionately small when compared 
with the hundred and thirty-five of the entire poem. Many of 
the references to the Deity are in the framework of the can- 
tica, as in Beatrice’s conversation with Virgil, and in the 
eleventh canto where the divine arrangement of hell is set 
forth. The name of God also occurs in exclamations by the 
poet after his return, as, 


Justice of God! oh, who but Thee heaps up 
The sum of pains and travails strange I saw! 


Such lines recall to the reader the providential control of hell, 
which might otherwise be lost from mind. 

Yet even hell is not merely a sign of the divine vengeance. 
When Dante enters the portal he sees above it the famous 
inscription attributing the creation of hell to justice, power, 
wisdom, and, finally, the primal love. Like Dante himself the 
reader is troubled by the inscription. How can love be a crea- 
tive force for hell? The answer is only for those who follow 
Virgil’s advice to Dante to lay aside all cowardice, and who 
observe that the guide led his pupil into hell ‘“‘with a cheerful 
races. 

Hell reveals the divine love in that it exhibits man in pos- 
session of free will, 


The greatest gift which in his bounty God 

Made at creation, and the most conformed 
To his own goodness, and which He Himself 
Most prizes. 


So complete is this gift that man’s volition is no more affected 
by predestination than is a ship that floats down a stream by 
the eye of the beholder. The Jnferno does not present mere 
arbitrary punishment after death; rather the condition of each 
sinner is as clear a representation as Dante could give of the 
life the man chose to live, for “None are lost but those that 
make their hell.” A soul in the lower world is not distinguished 
from one in purgatory by the magnitude of its vices but by 
its unrepenting choice of them. Even so slight an exercise of 
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the will as death-bed repentance keeps the soul out of the 
realm of Satan; the one poor little tear of Buonconte of 
Montefeltro rescued him from the grasp of the demon who 
had made sure of him. The wicked are in hell, as Dante 
learned from the Summa Theologica, because they wish to 
abide in their sins forever. They exercise the power of choice 
granted by the divine love. 

It is true that, literally, entrance into hell terminates use of 
the free will, because there is no escape from punishment. It 
is also true, however, that the lost do not care to escape; even 
the moral Virgil seems content with the place assigned to him; 
at least he manifests no desire to linger in the milder shades he 
visits. On the other hand, the living man whose free will is 
not satisfied with the atmosphere of hell is by that fact no 
longer in hell but has entered purgatory. 

The Inferno also expresses the limited power of evil and 
its ultimate weakness. If evil can grow indefinitely, if it has 
vitality within itself, if it brings something good to life, ethi- 
cal religion is a mockery and God an illusion. But Dante ex- 
hibits wickedness as ineffective; Satan its author and all his fol- 
lowers confine themselves in the limits of hell; their highest 
attainment is ceaseless misery. Neither the methods they use 
nor the things they gain bring satisfaction. If to the eye of the 
plain man the evil seem often to be happy, their happiness is 
a delusion, for, in the sight of God and the man who under- 
stands the truth, the prosperity of sinners is fallacious. God 
has permitted the free will of man to move as it lists, but 
has determined that to seek the lesser goods rather than the 
greater, or to seek in a wrong way, must bring misery. By 
this limitation of evil God preserves the happiness of the 
world, so far as it can be preserved without limiting its essen- 
tial, man’s free will. Wickedness in itself is confined to the 
doers of wickedness and does not affect other souls. 

Hell also serves for the instruction of humanity. Virgil 
explains to Mahomet that Dante’s visit is not because of any 
sin but for the sake of full experience. The poet’s object, he 
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writes at the beginning of the Inferno, is to tell of the good, 
but in order to do so he will also speak of the other things, 
the evil, that he found there. If sin exists at all, the divine 
love will permit the righteous to know its full meaning. This 
knowledge acts as a caution against sin, and is also part of 
that understanding of the universe toward which the mind of 
man is by nature directed. 

When the lower world is considered as a manifestation of 
the love of God and necessary to the system of the universe, it 
rightfully has a part in the thought of the blessed in heaven, 
for they contemplate the divine love in its various manifesta- 
tions. Similarly the evils of the world, which supply material 
for hell, are properly known to the saints. 

To the reader who demands a divine predestination which 
should protect all men from evil and consequent suffering, 
Dante answers that “‘If this were so, in you would be destroyed 
free will.” Essentially this means that Dante is dealing with 
the world and its conditions as they are, not with any fanciful 
construction according to human pleasure. 


The three canticae in presenting the system of the ethical 
universe agree that wickedness and blessedness grow together 
like the tares and the wheat in a single field. Yet they are as 
unmingling as the two species of plant, so near together that 
their roots intertwine, still without community of kind—one 
valueless, the other the food of man. 


But there is more than proximity, for heaven without hell 
loses meaning. The land of the lotus-eaters owes its charm 
to contrast with a world where man is 

... weigh’d upon with heaviness, 

And utterly consumed with sharp distress. 
It is possible to imagine such a heaven of escape, where beds 
of amaranth and moly are the sweeter because they offer re- 
pose from “trouble on trouble, pain on pain.’ But Dante’s 
absorption in human reality has demanded that in the Para- 
diso he still write of man as he is. Hell is present to the saints 
in heaven not as a far-away vexation that adds piquancy to 
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repose but as part of the active concern of their existence. 
Cacciaguida is as vigorous in his condemnation of the immod- 
est dress of Florentine women as are American moralists of 
to-day in denouncing similar excesses of their countrywomen. 
The paradox of meditation on wickedness in the purity of 
heaven is but the representation of the mind and spirit of the 
good man on earth. 


But though the utmost of hell is known to the spirits made 
perfect, it does not occupy the major part of their meditations. 
More space is given to the holy life of St. Francis than to the 
corruption of his order. The saints think chiefly on the riches 
of the divine grace, in which the disposition of evil occupies 
a small, though inevitable, place. To them, as to St. Francis, 
the world is not merely a battleground with the rulers of dark- 
ness, but also a brilliant mirror of the goodness of God. 


The nature of the happiness of the redeemed is determined 
by Dante’s outlook on life. There are no Epicurean pleasures 
but experience of the light of truth, which is the good of man’s 
intellect. The saints are therefore versed in natural science 
and theology. This for Dante was no small part of felicity, 
because he considered happiness in the development of the 
potential human intellect as the end for which the human race 
was created. The saved rejoice in the opportunity to share 
their knowledge with their visitor. The theological problems 
they discuss are likely to appear not very abstruse even to the 
devout of the present age, but in Dante’s time they were re- 
garded as the centre of philosophical speculation, and in a liy- 
ing yet intellectual faith they indeed were. Nay, the vital and 
persistent problems of humanity now, as well as then, are in- 
cluded within them. For example, the problem of free will 
and predestination, of which frequent mention is made in the 
Paradiso, is at the present time discussed in relation to evolu- 
tion and the origin of biological species. Is the physical and 
mental endowment of the individual determined by germ 
plasm unvarying for generations, or by an environment which 
he is wholly unable to resist, or has his own will an influence ? 
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Is the inheritance of acquired characteristics still to be dis- 
cussed? Even such a matter as the nature of the sin of Adam 
is not without its analogues in present discussion. Adam sinned 
by attempting to make himself equal to God in knowledge, 
that is, by aspiring beyond human limits. In a great variety of 
ways we still consider the limits of human knowledge. How 
far science? we now ask. Must we reckon with the world of 
values as well as with the mechanical world? On the other 
hand, does man assume that science is an instrument that can 
take him to the limits of possible knowledge, and hence make 
himself liable to such pride as that of Adam? It can still be 
thought that like Adam he is mistaken. For the reader of 
Dante, though, the important matter is not the finding of 
resemblances between mediaeval and modern thought, but the 
realization that the poet is dealing with matters germane to 
the life of man and quite as significant in their time as the prob- 
lems that engage the writers of to-day. This realization is the 
easier because the growing knowledge of mediaeval thought is 
now making less and less necessary any demonstration of the 
fruitfulness of mediaeval philosophy. 


In addition to the scientific and theological knowledge that 
can be made clear to Dante in paradise, there are stretches 
beyond the ken even of the redeemed. The poet himself re- 
ceives intuitions which he could not put in words if his lan- 
guage were a thousand times more expressive than it is. 


The blessedness of heaven does not, however, consist wholly 
in perception of truth, either by reason or intuition. There 
are also choruses of the blessed in songs and dances. This 
co-operative activity is the type of the happiness of the saints 
on earth in work harmonious with that of good men of all his- 
tory. The literary labors of St. Thomas and St. Bonaventura, 
Hugh of St. Victor and Peter the Devourer of Books, were 
mutually helpful and directed to like ends. The same is true 
of the warriors, the lovers, and the kings: David, Trajan, and 
William of Sicily were united in the common purpose of pro- 
moting the happiness of their subjects, just as their spirits 
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unite in the song of the eagle. The labor of the good man is 
always a song harmonious with that of his fellows in the 
unity of truth. 

Who demands a better heaven than this, with intellectual 
and spiritual contemplation to the highest, and practical ac- 
tivity that is part of the music of humanity in its songs of 
praise? It is not a paradise for Laodiceans; in uncounted 
numbers they are excluded from both heaven and hell. Only 
courageous spirits can enter the third realm of Dante; the 
timorous or slothful body or mind has no place there. 

This heaven is also the truth of life. Even more than the 
Inferno or the Purgatorio, the Paradiso is the product of a 
man who could see. If we are dissatisfied with Dante’s heaven, 
the reason is that we require a sort of happiness unlike that 
which the poet saw in the lives of the best of mankind. He who 
finds no satisfaction in the activity of the intellect and in true 
labor, whether or not distinguished by outward success, will 
not believe Dante’s paradise a place of happiness. But Dante 
had learned that contemplation and labor are the roots of 
man’s felicity. He had seen them in life until he was con- 
vinced not merely of their existence but of their value. Yet 
what had the life of Dante been? Outwardly a failure, exiled, 
condemned to death, learning how the bread of charity tastes 
of salt and how steep are the stairs of a patron’s house, form- 
ing a party by himself—yet in that life he had seen the vision 
of eternity. In his writing he had found such happiness as 
Peter of Spain gained in the composition of the dozen books 
in which he shines on earth. He had had experience of the 
truth, and had learned that in the best life it occupies as large 
a place as he gave it in the happiness of the redeemed. 

Dante intended his Comedy to be of practical value to those 
who should speak of his age as ancient. He expected no large 
audience: 

Ye other few, who early raised your necks 
For angel’s bread, on which one here on earth 
Subsists, but with which none are ever sated, 
Ye well may start your vessel on the deep 
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Salt sea, if in the furrow of my ship 

Ye stay, ere smooth becomes the waves again. 
But to this fit audience he gives assurance that heaven lies 
about us not merely in infancy but throughout life. We may, 
like the man in the Interpreter’s House, occupy ourselves in 
raking together the straws and small sticks and dust of the 
floor, and neglect the golden crown above our heads. But the 
crown is a reality. In the survey of life as a whole the ele- 
ment of paradise is ever present. Outwardly the world may 
often seem a place not worth living in, a dark valley where 
we see 

Purest faith unhappily foresworn, 

And gilded honor shamefully misplaced, 

And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 

And folly doctor-like controlling skill, 

And captive good attending captain ill. 
But when we are tired with all these, we can turn to Dante 
for assurance that paradise is not to be found externally in 
the world around one, but is inward and can exist in full per- 
fection amid surroundings however wicked. It is, however, 
not wholly independent of the environing world, for the saint 
will labor against the evil and for the good, and will under- 
stand earthly corruption as well as earthly health. The world 
furnishes the matter with which sainthood occupies itself, but 
is without power over blessedness. 


Dante, moreover, presents a heaven for the man of ordinary 
powers and opportunities. There are degrees of blessedness 
suited to varying talents, and heaven has complete satisfaction 
for all. Felicity is not limited to esoteric experiences, but 
subsists in the daily round. Insight and knowledge and labor 
in accord with the good men of all ages make paradise. Even 
though unjust society may render useless the work of the 
saint, saintship itself is untouched. Not the result but the do- 
ing constitutes paradise. Inwardly and outwardly the life of 
the good man here and now is, like Dante’s Paradiso, in very 
truth a perpetual hymn of everlasting praise. 


SCHOPENHAUER AND THE CONTEMPORARY 
PRU EOSOPEY OF LIKE 


BY GUSTAV MUELLER 


Two opposite tendencies are predominant in the German 
philosophy of the nineteenth century : the idealism of the school 
on the one hand and the naturalism of the positive sciences, 
or positivism, on the other. Between these adversaries, Scho- 
penhauer’s work remains unnoticed. And for the historian it 
seemed difficult to fix his place in history. Our own century 
has seen a total change in the philosophical situation. Not 
nature described by general laws and not native minds deter- 
mined by ideal principles, but life has become the key and the 
essence of the universe. Philosophy of life is the fashion of 
the day. It discovered Schopenhauer and paid him the honor 
he had longed for: to be recognized as the greatest thinker 
of the last century. Accompanied by oriental religions, theoso- 
phies, and psycho-analysis, philosophy of life seemed to open 
the new era of wisdom that Schopenhauer had prophesied. 
Not we think; life thinks in us. 

Taking now this philosophy of life as a goal of a develop- 
ment, we must revise history. We must see now that Scho- 
penhauer is not an isolated phenomenon, but the real offspring 
of this new mood, and that he is not solitary even in his own 
time, but accompanied by a number of fellow-opponents, who 
under naturalistic words seek to express the same thought 
of immediacy, or, better, the same immediate life. Every ren- 
aissance alters the historical essence of what is renaissance. 
The work of the present changes the past. Let us ask then: 
Why was Schopenhauer opposed to the dominating tendencies 
of his time? Why does he coincide with the contemporary 
philosophy of life? And finally: What can be our own posi- 
tion? or better, what is the value of this philosophy? 

iF 

May we speak of a common cause in idealism? Have Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, have the Newkantians around Cohen 
and Cassirer, the philosophers of values around Windelband 
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and Rickert, the Newhegelians like Croce, Haldane, and Brad- 
ley, have all these different systems and different personalities 
one direction and one tendency ? 

Schopenhauer’s unbridled criticisms against all objective 
idealism can serve as a guidepost in answering that question. 
See what he denies and you will find what is common to all 
these mentioned idealists. For Schopenhauer, reason (vernu’- 
nft) is mere analytical abstraction of what is representation, 
not unlike the reflection of Locke in his first book of the Essay 
on Human Understanding. Reason alters or determines noth- 
ing in the object. It is an individual affair, has a value only for 
individual purposes and hypotheses. 

Furthermore, the different aspects of categories of reason 
are reduced to causality (verstand). Its abstract reasonable 
form is the hypothetical judgment reflecting an existing real 
compulsory power. It is the same as matter in different levels, 
the only absolute that Schopenhauer allows. And this ‘‘abso- 
lute,” this totality of reality, is mere representation for any 
individual. 

Thus even for causality Schopenhauer is anxious to show 
that this only a priori form of understanding is produced by 
our body. In his hatred against any idealistic concept of rea- 
son, he comes back to Hume at this point: I know causality 
as a law of reality, because, for instance, my finger has been 
hurt at a hot stove. Mere succession of events in time and 
space exhausts the meaning of reality. They are real because 
they are felt by the body. That I must interpret my touch and 
my ache, and that the necessity of my interpretation is not 
given by the succession of facts, Schopenhauer denies. He 
does not admit an original synthesis of reason and its material, 
he does not allow that thought alone can add the character 
of necessity and universality to a given intuition or sensation. 

If the law of causation is produced by our sensation (emp- 
findung) and if we infer from our bodies to others, even to 
material bodies, then indeed objects have no other ground than 
their succession in time, and a dream is distinguished from 
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life by its duration. And, then, the animals have the same 
mind as men, for they feel objects and move according to that 
feeling. To be an object is to be immediately given to an ani- 
mal. If that animal did not exist, the world would not be. The 
world is a Maschienerie und Fabrikation des Gehirns. Logic 
then says only in the abstract what a worm knows in the con- 
CTEtC. 

The only meaning and value of that abstract logical re- 
flexion of our sense data is its being a weapon in the struggle 
for life. Schopenhauer thus anticipates the pragmatic bio- 
logical view of knowledge. 

If things are what they are and if their intuitive concrete- 
ness is their truth, then all error lies in the abstract general- 
izations we may form. Hence arises Schopenhauer’s theory 
of the ridiculous: we laugh because we become aware of the 
inadequacy of the abstract notion to the concrete representa- 
tion. It is very significant that he has a theory only for the wit, 
but none for the humor. Homer’s gods laugh, Hegel explains, 
because they are free from the immediate pressure and the 
necessities of life. For the idealists, laughing was the sign of 
the supremacy of reason over the inadequate and imperfect 
given fact. This is an instance of how, by reversing Schopen- 
hauer’s theories, we get the idealistic point of view. 


The importance of Kant for the coming speculation lies in 
this, that he united in a new manner the antique form-matter 
relation (Verstand) with the modern subject-object relation 
(Vernu’nft): Reason (verstand) is not concerned with ab- 
stractions. Reason is the totality of those forms in which 
things exist, by which they are penetrated, without which they 
would not be possible objects either for science or for 
transcendental logic. By this conception, the world becomes a 
phenomenon bene fundatum and nota mere dream, as Schopen- 
hauer’s psychologism put it. Therefore he criticizes Kant, 
because he speaks of a world as objective in virtue of its ra- 
tional forms. On the other hand, he reproaches Kant that 
he does not take the subject as a given existence. Indeed, the 
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subject for modern idealism is not a given fact, but a principle 
of unity. It is not only gegeben but also aufgegeben, not only 
static being but also dynamic. 

If I think of the world as unity, as a systematic whole, as 
an organism, then I interpret it as subject. The active unify- 
ing mind is determined by its own universal and necessary idea. 
By subordinating and concentrating itself to its own nature, 
which is unifying activity, the subject obtains universal mean- 
ing and freedom. All forms are justified by their being means 
for the subject to realize its own idea of unity. Schopenhauer 
scoffs at Kant, because he has revived the Platonic idea epe- 
keinates ousias beyond experience, the metaphysical, or fol- 
lowing Mr. Carr’s monadological basis and presupposition of 
experience. 

As it is with this idea of truth, so it is with the second of 
the Platonic ideas, the idea of the good. In acting, as in know- 
ing, the subject finds its own self and freedom by overcoming 
its given interests, by penetrating them with its universal unity. 
And the idea of the beautiful is found in every act where the 
subject loses its given state of mind and penetrates a single 
object by its own universal character, and when it looks upon 
natural things as if they could reveal or express the essence 
of the universe. 

The whole of subjective activity is thus characterized by 
the objective purposiveness of the ideal subject and the whole 
history understood as degrees and individual realization of 
reason (vernu’nft), which is the totality of ideas. No greater 
contrast can be found over against the abstract and void rea- 
son of Schopenhauer, who therefore denies altogether any 
value of history. 


On the other hand, Schopenhauer is opposed to positivism, 
which originated in France and England. Against these west- 
ern philosophies he accentuates his being a German metaphysi- 
cian. It is curious how extremes touch each other. Almost 
in the same words as Hegel does Schopenhauer contend against 
naturalism. Naturalism is the philosophy of exact science 
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which does not know its own limits. This philosophy maintains 
that there is no other reality than nature understood as the 
totality of general laws. However insufficient Schopenhauer’s 
concept of the subject may be, it is nevertheless sufficient to 
reject this philosophy, which implies a self-contradiction. For 
the judgment that there is nothing real save facts subordinated 
to natural laws, is itself the expression of a belief or an axi- 
ology, and neither a fact nor a law. It expresses the belief of 
the positive scientist that the method and objective value he is 
devoted to ought to be the supreme value for everyone. The 
subject forgets itself. It is as Schopenhauer puts it, a dis- 
guised materialism that believes what is impossible, since the 
conviction itself for itself is not matter, but idea. The propo- 
sition that we should think of the universe as nature is a de- 
mand of the subject of exact science. And this subject, with 
its methods, is the one limit of naturalism. 


The other limit, according to Schopenhauer, is the unique 
individual, which exists but once and can never be deduced out 
of laws and which never quite enters into generalizations. De- 
scriptive science, leaving out individual characteristics of given 
singular examples, forms general notions which describe that, 
and how, organisms are, but it does not tell us why they are 
and what they are. It gazes at the facade, the outward aspect 
of nature. Explanatory science shows us how matter and ele- 
ments behave themselves all the time, but it cannot say what 
and why matter is. 

The understanding of exact science is an understanding of 
‘‘Psuedo concepts” in Croce’s terminology, good for practical 
purposes, to build machines and to control natural forces. 
Thus far Schopenhauer agrees with idealism from Plato and 
Aristotle to Hegel and Croce. But when it comes to explain 
what that thing beyond exact experience is, the ways differ. 
For idealism, the thing beyond natural laws and classifications 
is idea, reasonable will and purposiveness, development or rev- 
elation of God even. For Schopenhauer the thing-in-itself is 
the blind, greedy, purposeless and empty will. We stand here 
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at the very core and origin of the modern philosophy of life. 

Before we go on to consider this, we may sum up what 
we have found. Schopenhauer himself complains that his 
books are not read or understood, and seeks the reason in the 
bad will and blindness of the professors of philosophy and 
in the positivism of the western peoples. We have tried to un- 
derstand the reason for his being overlooked in his double 
negation, in virtue of which both dominating tendencies of his 
time must have considered him as inacceptable. He shocked 
the idealists by his negation of reason, the naturalists by his 
subjectivism. 

He is inconsistent in either case: if the subject is a given 
brain and his reason an empty and powerless solipsistic reason, 
how can he oppose such a miserable subject to the natural point 
of view, which tries to overcome the subject altogether and 
melt it in the great pot of nature? On the other hand, if he 
denies naturalism and makes the whole nature a dependence 
and representation of subject, how can he escape the idealistic 
conclusion that such an omnipotent subject must have an ob- 
jective ground and value? That he shuns both consequences 
shows a most attractive problem, which we have to trace now. 


Lu 

It is the problem of immediacy. Schopenhauer’s master, the 
skeptic Aenesidemus Schulze, had shown him that Kant could 
not speak about a thing-in-itself logically if the principle of 
causation, the hypothetical judgment had an objective value 
for the world of representations only. Schopenhauer accepted 
this interpretation of Kant, but he would have his metaphysics 
in spite of logic. 

He arbitrarily declared his own despondency of reason and 
his own ungrounded will for metaphysics as metaphysical es- 
sence or the thing-in-itself. This will is immediately given for 
every individual, that is, without motives or grounds. Motives 
are already belonging to the representation of the thinking 
subject, are illusions and phantoms. But the will is not even 
given for a thinking subject; that would destroy its immediacy. 
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He can only characterize this immediate will negatively. It 
seems to coincide with the limits of science. Will is beyond 
what we call object as well as what we call subject: it has 
produced both and is the same in dead matter and in human 
personalities. It works a snail-shell as well as a Gothic cathe- 
dral, being exactly the same in both. This will strives for noth- 
ing but for the manifestation of its own emptiness. And sci- 
ence observes those manifestations but does not know that its 
generalizations are entirely contingent. Should the will cease 
or alter its direction the whole world would change. The mat- 
ter already shows the self-afirmation of the will in its inertia 
and attraction. And the irritation of a plant organism and 
human wrath are different degrees of the same will. Its dark 
appetite, however, is revealed better in matter, plants, and 
animal than in men, because men disguise their egoism. You 
find here the same conception as in that of Marx, for whom 
history is the struggle for matter and all culture a hypocritical 
superstructure. Because all individuals are created and pos- 
sessed by the same will, a bellum omnium contra omnes is the 
real truth about life. 

What idealism calls purposiveness of nature and develop- 
ment of history is indeed the real outward aspect of the blind 
necessity or compulsion of the will. For what is the fitness of 
organism but a symbol for the self-preservation of the will, 
and the outward teleology in nature and history express clearly 
that every individuation of the will relies on the others using 
them and eating them up. This dull compulsion supersedes 
the ‘‘revealed necessity” or final causes in Hegel’s philosophy 
of history. 

The will is free in the negative sense, that it has no reason- 
able ground, since the category of ground and consequence 
belongs to the illusionary intellect. The creature of the will, 
the individual, is not free, but possessed. Here too we have 
the reverse of the idealistic conception of freedom as self- 
realization. 

We may not ask how Schopenhauer does know all that and 
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argue with him. For arguing supposes confidence in reason 
and its means. Let us then ask whether we are obliged to 
reach the same conclusions if we suppose the immediacy of the 
self-affirming will for life. And this question leads up to the 
contemporary philosophy of life. If the immediately given 
life reveals the essence of the universe, as Schopenhauer as- 
serts, then this essence can not be otherwise than it is. 


As common basis we take Schopenhauer’s negation of any 
forms of reason and of the subject. We have here a thorough- 
going irrationalism over against the thoroughgoing modern 
idealism. In former ages irrationalism had opposed to a re- 
stricted rationalism restricted forms of irrational activities as 
feeling, religious worshipping, art, usefulness, and so on. But 
after the idealistic philosophy of life understanding all these 
sides of life as contributing to one systematic and ideal whole, 
irrationalism has trespassed all its previous oppositions and 
has retired upon the immediacy of life as a whole over against 
the systematic understanding of life as a whole. 

We are not surprised, therefore, to find the origin of this 
new mood in the so-called left wing of the Hegelian school, 
which overthrew the system. The young Feuerbach and the 
young Marx appeal to the unique individual subjective and 
immediately given forms of life which cannot enter into sys- 
tematic thinking. These philosophers, however, are not pure 
types because they lose their original starting-point in a new 
naturalism which, in opposition to Hegel, tries to discover nat- 
ural and general laws for history. 

But later on, influenced by the Hegelian left and Schopen- 
hauer, Dilthey comes, who deduces philosophical systems as 
forms of life, which is its own proof and replaces philosophy 
by history; Nietzsche comes, who finds for the new mood the 
new style of fragments and paradoxes; Simmel comes, for 
whom systems are necessary illusions of life, which shows its 
supreme power by breaking them down and overcomes one 
illusion in order to erect a new one. The last great outburst of 
philosophy of life was Oswald Spengler’s book about the de- 
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cline of the occident} he prophesies this, because every culture 
has one life with youth, manhood, and old age. In France 
there is the outstanding figure of Bergson and those around 
him, with his critique of abstractions, his données immediates 
and his élan vital. 

This enumeration may suffice to show the relation of Scho- 
penhauer’s philosophy to this international fashion of today, 
and, to answer our question: they all are one heart and one 
soul in the negative. But their common negative principle is 
not fit to construe a common philosophy, whereas their adver- 
saries, naturalism and idealism, under different shapes and in 
different degrees, build at the same edifice. 

We pass to our third and critical question: what is the 
value of a philosophy of life? 

1 A 

All philosophers of life are absolutists by virtue of their 
intuitive immediacy. As many lives, as many contradictory 
absolutes. What might Schopenhauer, for whom life is sor- 
row, object, if Nietzsche’s intuition of life was just the reverse 
of his? Philosophy of life ‘‘stamps the root of humanity with 
feet,” as Hegel puts it in the preface to the Phenomenology, 
because it despises the dialectical development and discussion 
of antinomies, the only ground where we can meet each other. 
But not only philosophers of life do disagree, principally be- 
cause philosophy of life is impossible in itself. 

If Schopenhauer comes to subdue the blind will for life, how 
is such a standpoint possible, if reason is void abstraction, if 
life is all? Schopenhauer tells us that there is an evolution of 
life until it reaches in man a stage where it denies itself. How 
can Schopenhauer speak about an evolution, without an idea 
for which and within which an evolution is thinkable? Yea, 
if reason is unfit for metaphysical knowledge, how can Scho- 
penhauer speak about the metaphysical will for life? If rea- 
son is mere abstraction, then Schopenhauer’s reasoning about 
his metaphysics is void abstraction too; and, indeed, what else 
does he than abstract from what the will is not? 
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For what we say regarding Schopenhauer can be repeated 
for all forms of philosophy which do not begin with the self- 
consciousness of the philosophizing subject about its own prin- 
ciples or ends, the only beginning where self-contradiction 
is not committed. 

If for Nietzsche life affirms itself and this self-afirmation 
of life is ethics and philosophy, we ask which life? The life 
of the tubercular organisms or the life of Nietzsche? If the 
latter, why? Is it more valuable for reasonable purposes? 
That may be, but then we have introduced an idea measuring 
and mastering life. If Bergson tells us that all philosophical 
thinking is a function of life and that in this being function 
of life consists also in its relative value and truth, then Berg- 
son’s own philosophy of life is true only so long as Bergson 
does think, or better, does live it. 

Philosophy of life is impossible, because life is not a princi- 
ple but an existing factor within the universe of thought. If 
we think life, if we evaluate life, we necessarily must have 
other principles than life itself. Such philosophy of life ought 
to be based upon principles rather more universal than those of 
a specialistic biologism or pragmatism. 

We were here only concerned with the metaphysical type 
of philosophy of life based upon intuition of immediacy in- 
stead of reason: which latter would mean that the thinking 
subject is able to give account or to justify his own hypothesis. 
We have now answered our third question: What can be our 
own position? 

Being idealists we can not think any historical, that is, im- 
portant phenomenon of the mind meaningless or absolutely 
wrong. For idealistic logic there is no absolute right or wrong 
in the finite mind. In other words, we must reject philosophy 
of life as a whole, but we must admit it as a part, because 
negation has its necessary position as negation. 

Philosophy of life is the modern and most radical form of 
irrational skepticism. It is a warning against dogmatic slum- 
ber. It shows that we can not identify God and existence, the 
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ideal universe and the given world, but that philosophizing is 
combating with eternally open problems. It teaches us to be 
aware of the nonsense and the cruelty of life, which cannot be 
forgotten by combining beautiful systems, and of the marvel of 
life, which cannot be forgotten by combining bad, that is, 
onesided systems. Philosophy of life is Mephistopheles in a 
new shape. The devil is necessary to spur man, he is the pit 
into which the absolutist runs. Let us then be critical idealists; 
let us work in faith, doubting, and in doubt believing. 


MASTERS 
BY MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 


Call Shelley mad—a little; Blake was mad 

In half the revelations that he had, 

But there were three; the world’s supremest three, 
Whose genius was a super-sanity. 


No madness colored Shakespeare’s art; 

No darkness was in Homer’s heart, 

And Dante, master of that highest height 
Of which John only dared to write, 
Climbed where the steadiest heart and brain 
Alone could bear the glory and the pain, 
To win what only cloud-high brows adorn— 
The master’s crown of thorn. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
A Skeptical Biologist 

Some of our friends might think that a skeptical biologist is not such an 
avis rara, we would refrain from saying “‘rare bird,” as this now sounds 
too much like slang, but the skepticism of Joseph Needham, Fellow of 
Caius College, Cambridge, is a skepticism of the universal validity of 
mechanism. A skeptic of mechanism among biologists is none too com- 
mon and we find this skepticism set forth in The Hibbert Journal for 
January. 

The author doubts the validity both of mechanism and vitalism in 
their claim for exclusiveness. He sets his argument forth under the 
figure of a scientific tool-house in which he is to store the implements 
of his research. He considers a scientist like Jacques Loeb belated in 
his thinking, since is was his habit to consider “‘the method of scientific 
procedure the norm and criterion of everything else.” 

Now on my walks abroad among the allotments, I have often 
seen a mass of ruins, already partly covered with the vegetation 
of the historian upon which commentatorial sheep quietly browse. 
For the instruction of the public there is a notice board, and on it 
is written: “Here once stood the Palace of Scientific Naturalism: 
here many great Victorians went in and out.” At the present day, 
though, there is not a single piece of the ruins left to form even 
part of a tool-shed, and the modern imitations of the thing have 
all the characters of a bad copy. ‘‘Naturalism,” it says in the 
guide-book, 

“Was not science, but a jejune and self-contradictory philosophy. 
James Ward’s infernal machine it was that brought down the 
west front, Ernest Mach demolished the central tower, Aliotta, 
Boutroux, Bergson, Le Roy, Poincare, Milhaud, Duhem, Wilbois, 
Whitehead—all contributed to the downfall of the fabric, and 
finally Eddington ploughed it over and sprinkled salt on it.” 

Neo-vitalism fails to present a solution of his difficulties since it moves 
too much in the realm of philosophy and does damage to necessary sci- 
entific method itself. From both Mechanism of Naturalism and Neo- 
Vitalism he turns to Lotze as offering the solution of his problem since 
Lotze recognizes both mechanism and purpose or end as parts of the 
working universe: 

The truth of the matter is that in Nature there is nothing 
corresponding to our mechanistic scheme with any exactness, nor 
on the other hand, to our metaphysical programme. Both are 
ways of looking at the universe or at parts of it, and neither can 
claim more insight into its reality than the other. Developments 
in philosophy since the time of Lotze would indeed naturally force 
us to subjectivate what he placed in the outside world, in view 
of all the criticism which has been brought to bear on the scientific 
method, and the decline and fall of positivism. At the same time 
the thesis of Lotze that mechanism is wider than it is deep, uni- 
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versal and at the same time partial, loses none of its force. In 
placing the mechanistic scheme actually in external Nature he was 
hypostatising an abstraction of purely human origin. In bringing 
it back to its proper place, and in regarding it as a methodological 
fiction, we do not detract from its universal applicability. 

We now possess a conception of the mechanistic theory of life as 
a method, the method of scientific exploration, in fact, and only 
methodologically representing truth. Moreover this method can 
be applied to no matter what. Things that do not fit in to its 
metrical scheme can certainly not be treated scientifically, but may 
be none the less valid for all that; what is impertinent in Physic 
may yet be well inquired in Metaphysic. 

We may regard the mechanistic view of the world as a legiti- 
mate methodological distortion, capable of application to any phe- 
nomenon whatever, and possessing no value at all as a metaphysical 
doctrine. Such a standpoint let us call Neo-mechanism. 

He sums up his article in a striking phrase and finally enunciates his 
credo. Speaking of life he looks at the process rather than the goal as 
the important thing: 

Thus what mattered was its motion and progression, and if in 
such a manner we are led to abandon the hope of some day being 
able to unlock the door of the Absolute with the keys of human rea- 
son, comprehending all things under their eternal significances, we 
are rewarded by the belief that here and now, in the full flow and 
middle point of time, we are one with the Source of Thought 
because of the very fact that we think. ‘That ceaseless activity 
lies at the kernel of reality, the words “My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work” remind us. And if it is the activity of the 
human spirit that brings it specially into touch with “the central 
point of the universe’ we might find a worse metaphor than that 
of resonance, conceiving of philosophy and of science, and of poetry 
also, as nothing more than the hum given forth by the bronze bell 
of man as it catches a note from the eternal harmony and thrills 
respondingly from its base unto its rim. 

(1) Neo-vitalism is anthropomorphic animism lingering still in 
the metrical and quantitative realm of science, in which it has long 
outstayed its leave. Within the closed circle of the conceptions 
proper to science, there is no room for it, and if biology is to be 
a science, from biology it must be expelled. 

(2) Neo-mechanism is the mechanistic theory of life freed from 
all the illusions it gained from its deplorable friendship with 
scientific naturalism. It realises itself for what it is, the back- 
bone of scientific thought in biology, and lays no claim on validity 
of a philosophical kind. It knows itself to be universal in applic- 
ability and restricted in essence. If biology is to be a science in 
biology it must reign. 


I profess myself a Neo-mechanist. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


‘““And Now Chesterton” 


In the new “Church Hymnary” adopted by Presbyterians throughout 
the British Empire, the hymn by Blake is not the only innovation in 
thought and personality that has disturbed orthodox Scottish Evangel- 
icals. Many are asking why No. 638, by Gilbert Chesterton, should 
find a place among national hymns, as its tone is not one of obedience 
and love, but rather of revolt and assertion by arms. It first appeared 
in the English Hymnary in 1907: 


“CO God of earth and altar, Bow down and hear us cry; 
Our earthly rulers falter, Our people drift and die; 
The walls of gold entomb us, The swords of scorn divide, 
Take not thy thunder from us, But take away our pride. 


“From all that terror teaches, From lies of tongue and pen, 
From all the easy speeches That comfort cruel men, 
From sale and profanation Of honor and the sword, 
From sleep and from damnation, Deliver us, good Lord! 


“Tie in a living tether The prince and priest and thrall ; 
Bind all our lives together, Smite us and save us all; 
In ire and exultation, Aflame with faith, and free, 

Lift up a living nation, A single sword to Thee.” 


In the “Handbook to the Church Hymnary,” just from the press, Dr. 
James Moffatt who edits it characterizes Chesterton as one of the 
most vivacious, versatile and provocative figures in the journalistic field; 
but better as a critic of other people’s beliefs than as an expositor and 
defender of his own. “A hater of capitalism, he was induced to be- 
lieve the Roman Church to be antagonistic to the capitalistic sys- 
tem, and to look for the resuscitation of the mediaeval trade-guild sys- 
tem as the cure for modern industrial ills.” Under the influence of the 
ultramontane Hilaire Belloc he became a Roman Catholic. 


Another of the “National Hymns,” just following Chesterton’s, is 
No. 639 by John Addington Symonds, who was so brilliant a critic in 
Victorian times, but distinctly not in the Evangelical or orthodox fold. 
The hymn rather voices the ideals of supermanism. It begins: 


“These things shall be: a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known, shall rise, 
With flame of freedom in their souls 
And light of knowledge in their eyes.” 


And ends: 
“There shall be no more sin nor shame, 
Though pain and passion may not die; 
For man shall be at one with God 
In bonds of firm necessity.” 
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Moffatt terms him a skilful versifier, but considers that his original 
poems reach no high level. It is odd to find his verses in a Presbyterian 
hymnal; but these are days of unification and compromise in church 
matters. James Marn Dixon. 


Our Own Japanese Poet 


One of our Southern California graduates, Iwao Matsuhara, now a 
professor in the Methodist College at Aoyama, Tokyo, has brought out 
an attractive little volume of Japanese Folk Songs, which he calls 
“Min-Yo,” selected by him and given in the original, with English 
translations. In the field of the tiny lyric, full of sweet suggestiveness, 
Japan has made her contribution to the world’s literature. Take his 
address to the moon, for instance, only two lines in the original: 

O beautiful Moon, 
Yea, and yet more beautiful 
Were she here beside me! 


Or this lyric of four lines, addressed to the moon as a symbol of 
destiny: 
O, Moon 
Thou art the seed of sorrow! 
Yet once again I look on thee; 
Art thou the fate inevitable 
Of these floating mortals like me? 
jb fe bo OF 


Esperanto 


‘Twenty years ago Esperanto was all the rage, here and elsewhere; 
with Cambridge University recognizing it as a scientific solution of a 
clamant problem, a language which should take the international place 
of Latin. The universal confusion of the Great War was disastrous to 
its development, and people have supposed it dead. But in Japan, at 
least, where the language difficulty is so serious, it is still studied. A 
graduate of the Imperial University of Tokyo who studied under Pro- 
fessor Dixon there in the eighties sends a picture postal card from 
Shidzuoka, with the message in Esperanto. He ends it with an appeal 
to the professor to include Esperanto in his courses in Comparative 
Literature, closing with the words: Fartu bonege, estimata kajkara 
malnova instruisto, kune kunvia tuta familio. Respektplene via kunitaro, 
(ne kuganda), Takahashi. 

J. M. D. 


Along the Bookshelf 


The Philosophic Quest 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY, by S. RapHAKRISHNAN. The Macmillan 
Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp.—. Vol. II. 797. $7.50. 


The first volume of Radhakrishnan’s Indian Philosophy was exten- 
sively reviewed in The Personalist of January, 1924. We have now 
the concluding volume of this work which is invaluable to any stu- 
dent of Indian thought. The work is a part of the notable series in 
the International Library of Philosophy so ably edited by Dr. John H. 
Muirhead. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan’s work aims to present in broad outline the prin- 
cipal streams of Indian thought in such manner as to be readily grasped 
by the average reader and he has accomplished this to a very marked 
degree. As the first volume dealt with the earlier types of thinking, the 
second volume deals with those systems which arose upon the coming of 
Buddhism. These are gathered under the title of The Six Brahmanical 
Systems. The period under review is the one probably of greatest prac- 
tical interest to the modern student of Indian philosophy. The time was 
important as marking the change from faith to speculation: 


The age of Buddha represents the great springtide of philosophic 
spirit in India. The progress of philosophy is generally due to a 
powerful attack on a historical tradition when men feel themselves 
compelled to go back on their steps and raise once more the funda- 
mental questions which their fathers had disposed of by the older 
schemes. The revolt of Buddhism and Jainism, even such as it 
was, forms an era in the history of Indian thought, since it finally 
exploded the method of dogmatism and helped to bring about a 
critical point of view. For the great Buddhist thinkers, logic was 
the main arsenal where were forged the weapons of universal de- 
structive criticism. Buddhism served as a cathartic in clearing 
the mind of the cramping effects of ancient obstructions. Sceptic- 
ism, when it is honest, helps to reorganize belief on its natural 
foundations. ‘The need for laying the foundations deeper resulted 
in the great movement of philosophy which produced the six sys- 
tems of thought, where cold criticism and analysis take the place 
of poetry and religion. ‘The conservative schools were compelled 
to codify their views and set forth logical defences of them. ‘The 
critical side of philosophy became as important as the speculative. 
The philosophical views of the presystematic period set forth some 
general reflections regarding the nature of the universe as a whole, 
but did not realise that a critical theory of knowledge is the neces- 
sary basis of any fruitful speculation. Critics forced their oppon- 
ents to employ the natural methods relevant to life and experience, 
and not some supernatural revelation, in the defence of their 
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speculative schemes. We should not lower our standards to let 
in the beliefs we wish to secure. Atmavidya or philosophy is now 
supported by Anviksiki or the science of inquiry. A rationalistic 
defence of philosophic systems could not have been very congenial 
to the conservative mind. ‘To the devout it must have appeared 
that the breath of life had departed since intuition had given place 
to critical reason. The force of thought which springs straight 
from life and experience as we have it in the Upanisads, or the 
epic greatness of soul which sees and chants the God-vision as in 
the Bhagavadgita, give place to more strict philosophising. Again, 
when an appeal to reason is admitted, one cannot be sure of the 
results of thought. A critical philosophy need not always be in 
conformity with cherished traditions. But the spirit of the times 
required that every system of thought based on reason should be 
recognized as a darsana. All logical attempts to gather the float- 
ing conceptions of the world into some great general ideas were 
regarded as darsanas. They all help us to see some aspect of the 
truth. This conception led to the view that the apparently isolated 
and independent systems were really members of a larger his- 
torical plan. Their nature could not be completely understood 
so long as they were viewed as self-dependent, without regard to 
their place in the historic interconnection. 
Something of the charm of the writer as well as the subject matter 
of his work is disclosed in the summary presented in the conclusion: 
Throughout the history of Indian thought, the ideal of a world 
behind the ordinary world of human strivings, more real and 
more intangible, which is the true home of the spirit, has been 
haunting the Indian race. Man’s never-ceasing effort to read the 
riddle of the sphinx and raise himself above the level of the beast 
to a moral and spiritual height finds a striking illustration in India. 
We can watch the struggle for four millenniums (or longer, if the 
recent archaeological finds in Sind and the Punjab, which are 
withdrawing the shroud that hid the remote past, are to be taken 
into account). The naive belief that the world is ruled by the 
gods of Sun and Sky, who watch from on high the conduct of 
men, whether it is straight or crooked ; the faith that the gods who 
can be persuaded by prayer or compelled by rites to grant our re- 
quests, are only the forms of the one Supreme; the firm convic- 
tion that the pure stainless spirit, to know whom is life eternal, 
is one with the innermost soul of man; the rise of materialism, 
scepticism and fatalism, and their supersession by the ethical sys- 
tems of Buddhism and Jainism, with their central doctrine that 
one can free oneself from all ill only by refraining from all evil, 
in thought, word and deed—God or no God ; the liberal theism of 
the Bhagavadgita, which endows the all-soul with ethical in addi- 
tion to metaphysical perfections; the logical scheme of the Nyaya, 
which furnishes the principal categories of the world of knowl- 
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edge which are in use even today; the Vaisesika interpretation of 
nature; the Samkhya speculations in science and psychology ; the 
Yoga scheme of the pathway to perfection; the ethical and social 
regulations of the Mimamsa and the religious interpretations of 
the Supreme reality, as put forward by Samkara, Ramanuja, 
Madhva and Nimbarka, Vallabha and Jiva Gosvami—form a 
remarkable record of philosophical development in the history of 
the human race. ‘ype succeeds type, school follows on school, 
in logical sequence. The life of the Indian was ever on the move, 
shaping itself as it grew, and changing from time to time in re- 
lation to its physical, social and cultural contexts. In the early 
stages the ancient Indians were doing everything for the first time. 
They had practically no wisdom of the past to fall back upon. 
They had, moreover, enormous difficulties to contend with, which 
are now almost things of the past. In spite of these, their achieve- 
ment in the realm of thought and practice is a considerable one. 
But the cycle is not complete, and the range of possible forms is 
not exhausted for the sphinx still smiles. Philosophy is yet in 
its infancy. 

The survey of Indian thought, as of all thought, impresses 
one with the mystery and the immensity of existence as well as 
the beauty and the persistence of the human effort to understand 
it. The long procession of thinkers struggled hard to add some 
small piece to the temple of human wisdom, some fresh fragment 
to the ever incomplete sum of human knowledge. But human 
speculation falls short of the ideal, which it can neither abandon 
nor attain. We are far more conscious of the depth of the sur- 
rounding darkness than of the power to dispel it possessed by the 
flickering torches that we have the privilege to carry as the in- 
heritors of a great past. After all the attempts of philosophers, 
we stand today in relation to the ultimate problems very near 
where we stood far away in the ages—where perhaps we shall 
ever stand as long as we are human, bound Prometheus-like to 
the rock of mystery by the chains of our finite mind. The pur- 
suit of philosophy is not, however a vain endeavor. It helps us to 
feel the grip and the clanging of the chains. It sharpens the con- 
sciousness of human imperfection, and thus deepens the sense of 
perfection in us, which reveals the imperfection of our passing 
lives. ‘That the world is not so transparent to our intellects as 
we could wish is not to be wondered at, for the philosopher is 
only the lover of wisdom and not its possessor. It is not the end 
of the voyage that matters, but the voyage itself. To travel is 
a better thing than to arrive. Rol ae 


In Peril of Change 
JOHN WYCLIF, by Hersert B. Workman. Oxford University 


abaae Br., N. Y. 1926. Pp. Vol. I vii-342; Vol. II v-436. 
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DUNS SCOTUS, by C. R. S. Harris. Oxford University Press, 
Am. Br., N. Y. 1927. Pp. Vol. I v-380; Vol. II 401. $15.00. 


LIFE, CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE OF DESIDERIUS 
ERASUMS OF ROTTERDAM, by Joun JosepH MANGAN. 
Macmillan, San Francisco. 1927. Pp. Vol. 1 vii-404; Vol. II 
v-427. $10.00. 

EPICURUS, by Cyrm Barttey. Oxford University Press, Am. Bra 
Nay 2119265. Pp: 432. 


About so outstanding a character as John Wyclif there is sure to 
gather in every age a mass of legend and misunderstanding which even 
frequent reconsideration cannot quite clear away. Herbert Workman’s 
John Wyclif, a study of the Medieval Church, with its careful sifting 
of authorities and its judicial though sympathetic presentation of the 
facts and forces of Wyclif’s day will be eagerly welcomed by modern 
scholarship. ‘There was need for this type of book and this has been 
unusually well done. 

Around a controversial figure like Wyclif it is hard to gather a pic- 
ture which shall not be influenced by prejudice or partisanship, but this 
possibility is perhaps nearer now than at any time since Wyclif died. 
Dr. Workman has not attempted to paint the great reformer as a 
flawless saint. He has not been blind to changes that took place in 
Wyclif’s own thought nor the inconsistencies that arose in character 
and action through unhappy political alliances. The author gives us 
a vivid picture of a time of change and the relation of England to the 
fateful period of the great Schism. Here one can trace the roots not 
only of the later break of England with Rome but also of the rise of 
Puritanism and Non-conformity. He shows in detail the forces both in 
English politics and also in the lives of the lower classes that were 
already making for a democracy against the claims of autocratic in- 
stitutions of every kind. ‘The struggle which took on the complexion 
of religion was really social and political. It was the voice of democracy 
resisting extreme claims for authority at the moment when institutions 
and particularly the church were tightening that authority in the hope 
of repressing the threatened change. The rival popes and the papal 
scandals had weakened respect for the church as an institution. The 
church attempted to cure this disrespect by the assumption of authority 
hitherto unclaimed. In England the lower classes were breaking away 
from a bitter serfdom. The rulers of the kingdom found it to their 
advantage to oppose the pope or to take sides between rival popes and 
thus to gain political and financial advantage. Unfortunately the same 
teachings that provided a ground against papal authority had a similar 
application avidly made by the lower classes to political autocracies in 
England. It became easy to persecute Lollardy for political ends. It 
was as easy to accuse men of diverse opinions as Lollards as it is today 
to call them Bolshevists. Nevertheless in all this tempest of opinion it 
was possible for Wyclif to do some work and to set forth some truths 
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which once set forth could never die. ‘The sacramentarian controversy 
in which he engaged laid down the theological lines of the Reformation 
not only in England but also on the continent. His translation of the 
Scriptures into the vernacular, now no longer completely accredited to 
him but rather to his inspired disciples, was a turning point in his- 
tory, fruitful of result not only to theology but to literature. It became 
the potent influence in the rise of a Bible worship that assisted in the 
transfer of authority from Pope to Book and decided the trend of the 
Reformation. 

The struggle of Arundel and Courtenay to stamp out all freedom of 
thought and expression at Oxford shows the danger in the attempted 
suppression of ideas. These gentlemen by the very completeness of their 
victory made the Reformation an inevitable necessity. At the same 
stroke they removed from the church that freedom which had most 
influenced her growth and made possible her power. “They degraded 
and belittled the influence of Oxford as an educational leader and re- 
duced preaching, which had hitherto been the principal source of com- 
mon education within the church, to a farce and mummery which even 
the Reformation was unable to remove from the Establishment. ‘The 
author sums up his characterization of Wyclif thus: 

Wyclif’s personal character was beyond the reproach even of 
his enemies. His intense moral earnestness is evident on every 
page. On his own confession he was passionate, and like other 
passionate men often failed to maintain a due balance in speech 
and thought, in spite of a severe intellectual outlook and training. 
But to this same note of passion we owe the forceful, nervous 
style of his English writings, which entitles him to a high place 
among our early authors. Of an indomitable will-power which 
defied sickness and difficulty there can be no question. ‘That 
Wyclif was built for battle may be conceded, nor was he careful 
to count the number or quality of his foes. In the fearlessness of 
his courage he is the equal of Luther, without, however, Luther’s 
supreme opportunity at Worms. In the higher moral courage he 
was the superior of Luther; Wyclif would never have consented 
to the pitiable condonation of Philip of Hesse. He lacked, how- 
ever, Luther’s warm emotions. 

Considered as a statesman, Wyclif was not sufficiently oppor- 
tunist. For instance, in 1382, he took no part in the struggle of 
the seculars for the independence of the University, though largely 
fought on his behalf. In his idealism, he even regarded the loss 
of Oxford with indifference, fatal though it proved to his cause. 
Like most schoolmen, he trusted too much in his logic, and allowed 
it to lead him too far. We see this in his proposal to include the 
universities in his scheme of disendowment, and in his advocacy 
of a system of voluntarism which would have reduced the clergy 
to the level of the mendicant friars whom he ceaselessly denounced. 
Another illustration will be found in the length to which he carried 
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his demand that the life of the priest should be purely spiritual. 
He wished to narrow down their studies to theology merely; “the 
lore that Christ taught us is enough for this life, other lore” should 
be “suspended.” Nor did Wyclif know how to gain the reform 
that lay next to hand by keeping back ideas not immediately ac- 
ceptable. He failed also to see the injury he did his cause by mix- 
ing himself up with doubtful politics. He allowed his hatred of 
the false to get the better of his judgment, while by the vehemence 
of his language he estranged many. But, “‘in spite of some crudity 
of thought and utterance” Wyclif is entitled to the judgment of 
Trevelyan, that he was “the only man of his age who saw deeply 
into the needs of the present and the possibilities of the future.” 
Even the vehemence of his temper was not without its advantages. 
A calmer spirit would have counted the cost where Wyclif placed 
himself at the head of a forlorn hope. 

Finally Wyclif’s revolt was too negative. He rather swept 
away than established, though in his assertion of the supreme au- 
thority of Scripture he laid the foundation upon which, until 
the close of the nineteenth century, the religious life of England 
was built. But his teaching, though containing the principles of 
the sixteenth-century Protestants, lacked the definiteness of theo- 
logical reconstruction without which all reformation is incom- 
plete. He abolished existing forms of Church government without 
devising, like Calvin, any scheme that should take their place. 
But the removing of the things that are shaken must always come 
first; the receiving of a kingdom that cannot be moved belongs to 

. a later age. 

Born about 1265, with a name in his lifetime that was known inter- 
nationally, reverently nicknamed the subtle doctor yet compelled to wait 
till 1927 before a work was written about him in the language of his own 
people, what more outstanding example could there be of the uncertainty 
of mundane reputation? Such was the fate of Duns Scotus. ‘The neces- 
sity of the philosopher to think independently of the watch-cries of his 
day and sub specie aeternitatis is by this amply illustrated. Sometimes 
it is the neglect of the contemporary generation and sometimes its failure 
to understand distinctions that ought to be clear. This latter was the 
reason perhaps for the sinking of Duns Scotus’ star so quickly beneath 
the horizon that the term dunce became an insult actionable in English 
courts. 

Duns must have seemed to the generations immediately after him a 
belated follower of outworn ideas. Aristotle had but recently conquered 
Plato in theological thought and men were borne along on the uncritical 
tide of Aristotelian popularity. Even Scotus dared not oppose him. But 
he was determined not to follow him slavishly. This was the reason 
that Scotus was neglected by an earlier age and it is just the reason that 
he interests us in this present age. For we have come to the end mayhap 
of that movement which had begun before Duns Scotus’ time in Albertus 
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Magnus and received its final and fixed form in Thomas Aquinas. This 
finality and fixity were just the elements that pleased the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries and they are exactly the elements that displease us. 
Finality was to that age after centuries of intellectual obscurity and 
wandering the supreme desire. We have grown sick of finalities of every 
kind. Our age in a way quite the contrary of that one is again in peril of 
change. And again there are present the characteristics of the ancient 
struggle between Platonism and Aristotelianism. Plato’s philosophy 
is far more in keeping with Christian theology than is Aristotle’s for it 
retains the essential mysticism which Aristotle rejects. “Thus when St. 
Thomas attempted to revamp Aristotelianism into Christian theology he 
was attempting the impossible. Nevertheless he formed the theology 
of the Roman Church and exercised a profound influence on the doctrines 
of Protestantism which was not at the Reformation able to clear itself 
of the Aristotelian and Thomistic influences. Platonic mysticism has 
ever been on the side of contingency or freedom. Its emphasis has been 
upon the will. Aristotelianism makes the intellect predominant. It is 
not strange therefore that the latter as applied to Christian theology has 
exalted doctrine above life. Orthodoxy becomes thus more essential than 
ethical achievement. This has been the effect from the time of the “Holy 
Inquisition” to present-day Fundamentalism. And the remarkable 
thing about this historically is that it was Aristotelianism as modified by 
Mohammedanism. ‘Thomas claimed to have overcome Averroes but it 
was one of those battles in which the victor is conquered by the ideas 
of the vanquished. ‘To-day there is a widespread hunger for ethical 
revival and “orthodoxy” cannot even be galvanized into a semblance of 
life anywhere. Thus it is that this book is timely after six hundred years 
of waiting. 

There is space here to speak of but a few of the ideas which create a 
lively interest in us. One of these ‘““modern”’ ideas of the Subtle Doctor 
is the activity of the intellect as contrasted with the notion of passivity. 
We are strangely enough in America just passing out from under the 
Behavioristic cloud which in its sensationalism was a blood brother of 
earlier forms which it would have deprecated but seems never to have 
heard about. In Thomas this inconsistency is in the way of a reasonable 
doctrine of immortality and of this Scotus was quite aware. 


Another fertile idea was his voluntaristic and activistic idea of God: 
Scotus attacks the Averroistic doctrine of the eternity of the 
world, which proved so attractive to the mind of Thomas, on two 
sides. On the one hand he maintains the absolute contingence of the 
created universe, while on the other he combats Averroes’ theory 

of an uncreated and eternal matter. 

The doctrines of Scotus stand out in sharp contrast against 
those of Averroes, a contrast which springs from a fundamental 
divergence in their cosmological conceptions. That of the Arabian 
is strictly naturalistic in tendency, while that of Scotus is founded 
upon the conception of the ultimate contingence of the created 
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world as dependent absolutely on the gratuitous exercise of the free 
will of God. 

The author summarizes his estimate of Scotus: 

Yet in spite of all these defects, which constitute so serious an 
obstacle to the study of his works, Duns Scotus is the most power- 
ful and interesting thinker of his age. Less systematic than 
Thomas, he is perhaps for that very reason less confined in his out- 
look, and his capacity for criticism is far more acute and penetrat- 
ing. It is in him, rather than in the Angelic Doctor, that the 
scholastic philosophy reaches the highest point of its development. 
Notwithstanding the fact that he never left behind him a finished 
and well-rounded system like that of Thomas, he shows a wider 
range of thought and a greater degree of consistency, and above all 
a far deeper appreciation of the philosophical needs of Catholic 
Christianity, than his more famous rival. 

The scholarly workmanship of these two volumes is of the highest 
order. Not only has Mr. Harris accomplished a task which lays us all 
under obligation but he has done it fairly and painstakingly. 

The appended bibliography indicates wide acquaintance with the field 
and is of exceptional value. 

Dr. Mangan in Life, Character, and Influence of Desiderius Erasmus 
of Rotterdam sets forward in a succinct way the influences which helped 
to determine the character of one of the world’s most puzzling figures. 
The reading is likely to shock the modern man and to make him feel that 
in Erasmus we have the world’s best beggar and alibi producer. Letters 
are produced showing him in the role of a consummate flatterer of any 
man likely to contribute to his support and the even more detestable role 
of scorning, behind their backs, those upon whom he was dependent. 
Since his friends soon became conscious of his mercenary designs and 
doubtless learned from time to time what he was saying about them to 
other folks, their friendship was usually short-lived. Much stress is laid 
upon the influence on Erasmus of his illegitimate birth and early poverty 
which seemed to create impassable barriers to his success. But he was 
driven by that mastering ambition which so often accompanies genius 
and which caused him not only to fret at barriers but to overcome them. 
His ambition was egocentric, however, and therein lay the key to much 
of his activity. 

It must be remembered that there were at least two sets of circum- 
stances which must be taken into account. The first was the custom of 
the literary men of that time to expect support from benefactors to whom 
they dedicated their works. Hence it was not uncommon for literary 
writers fulsomely to praise the cultural qualities of men who had more 
money than culture. The other circumstance was the peril of impending 
social and ecclesiastical change. Such periods always show up the time- 
server and Erasmus scarcely had the courage of his convictions since he 
felt he must always throw his weight in the direction of the main chance. 
He felt as keenly as Luther the abuses of the church, but he feared pov- 
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erty and above all, neglect, so keenly that after his first fearsome attack, 
which had not been intended for circulation, escaped to cause him so 
much trouble he had scarcely the hardihood to do much more, but con- 
fined himself to translations and general letters. His refusal to become 
partisan when everyone else was made him enemies among both Protest- 
ants and Catholics, and both sides have claimed him and repudiated him. 

Though he lacked the courage of partizanship he must be acknowl- 
edged as the leading literary power of his time. His influence upon 
the late Renaissance was remarkable. ‘To those who are accustomed 
to excuse the idiosyncrasies of literary men it is more or less easy to 
excuse Erasmus for his egocentricity, his peevishness and his general 
complaints and criticisms of other men. Some will even think he did 
the greater work by refusing to be drawn into the unhappy religious 
controversies of the age. 

The author shows a commendably wide knowledge of the source of 
materials and uses them freely. These volumes serve to direct attention 
anew to one of the most attractive and disappointing figures of a troubled 
age. Very obviously the author has attempted to be fair in the presenta- 
tion of a controversial subject, but throughout the work is evident a cer- 
tain, unconscious, mental predisposition which prevents him. ‘This is 
shown in deprecation of criticism of the sixteenth century church because 
not all its officials were bad. The whole problem rests upon whether or 
not the institution as an institution condoned wickedness in its leaders. 
On this there is unfortunately too much evidence to be gainsaid. ‘This 
same obsession leads him to make Luther out a very sincere and religious 
monk but a scurrilous, degenerate and psychopathic reformer. ‘These 
elements mar the book and raise the question as to how conscientiously 
the author has used his quotations in regard to Erasmus. In fact 
Erasmus is shown to have “come to himself’ as he regretted his criti- 
cisms of the church and ceased to speak fearlessly, an easy way to saint- 
hood. Thus the perfectly fair biography of Erasmus yet remains to be 
written. 

Did you ever read Charleton’s edition of the Morals of Epicurus, 
“Collected partly out of his own Greek text in Diogenes Laertius and 
partly out of the Rhapsodies of Marcus Antonius, Plutarch, Cicero and 
Seneca.” That was the first English edition and was first published 
in 1656, in the delightful style of the Elizabethans. If you have not had 
opportunity, for that old book is now very rare and the property of 
antiquarians only, the next best thing is to get the more exact, complete 
and scholarly work of Cyril Bailey, Epicurus, The Extant Remains. 
The translation lacks the literary charm of the former work, but will be 
of more value for the serious student for it gives both Greek and English 
texts and abundant use is made in the commentary of other important 
collections such as Usener’s and yon der Muehll’s. 

The author calls attention to the fourfold way or “remedy” which 
epitomizes the Epicurean philosophy. The philosophic calm or ataraxia 
which is presumed to be the summum bonum of life is to be achieved 
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by right belief about the gods, right views of death and correct under- 
standing of pleasure and pain. 


To the man of the street Epicurus stands for loose and high living and 
such would receive a considerable jolt were they to learn from Epicurus 
himself that bread and water are sufficient for the true philosopher since 
he needs only to fast to make them agreeable. The abstemious side of 
Epicurean doctrine has been popularly overlooked. It was this feature 
of Epicurean teaching which was immortalized by Philodemus of Gadara, 
whose fascinating lines have been translated by Richard Garnet: 

Tomorrow, dearest Piso, one will come 
To lead thee to a philosophic home, 
Where Epicurus’s disciples, we 

Observe our master’s anniversary. 

Song have we and sincerity of soul, 

But look not, Piso, for the Chian bowl, 
Or sumptuous dishes, or aught exquisite, 
Except thine own urbanity and wit. 

To the philosopher the chief modern interest in Epicurus is in his sen- 
sationalism, his real introduction to modern science of the atomic theory, 
his uncompromising belief in mechanism. Epicurus, unlike some of our 
modern mechanists, thought deeply enough to understand the implica- 
tions of his mechanistic theory. He knew, what they seem not to have 
sensed, that mechanism is incompatible with a world of change. If all 
is a fortuitous concourse of identically similar atoms change is impossible 
and Epicurus accepted the consequences. Since all possible permutations 
and combinations had taken place in the course of time nothing new 
could occur. 


But just now the expanding horizons of science have outreached such 
a static world and the death-knell of mechanism has been rung. This 
will in due time get across to the mechanistic brethren. 


Mr. Bailey has done an excellent service for us in giving us the whole 
matter of Epicurus within reasonable limits. Kee be 


What Is Mind 


THE MIND, a series of lectures delivered at King’s College, Univer- 
sity of London, edited by R. J.S. McDowati. Longmans, Green 
and Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 316. $3.00. 


This is a composite book in which one subject is treated from various 
standpoints by different writers each distinguished in his own sphere. 
There have been many such books lately and for the most part they have 
been uniformly disappointing. When the writers are not actually at 
cross-purposes the unity of a common purpose Is In many cases little 
more than nominal. But if this is a rule the present volume is a notable 
exception. Each of the contributors has entered seriously and whole- 
heartedly into the scheme and each offers something valuable and essen- 
tial to its realization. Some are negative and some are positive in their 
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use of concepts and value-judgments, but the general consensus is most 
instructive. ; 

Professor Julian Huxley representing biology, and Professor 
McDowall representing physiology, give us definitions of the mind 
strangely reminiscent of the Irish boy’s famous definition of salt, The 
stuff which makes potatoes taste nasty when you don’t put any on. 
Mind, they tell us, is what we should not have if we had not got a 
brain. Having propounded this profundity they stand back prepared 
to demolish anyone rash enough to dispute it. The psychologist, Dr 
Aveling, turns the tables by pointing out that it is only by the mind we 
know there is a brain, and presses home the argument that without the 
mind there would literally be no brain. Yet as soon as he tries to tell us 
what the mind is, he finds he can only tell us that it is. We can affirm 
its existence though we cannot understand its essence. “The psycho- 
therapist, Mr. Hadfield, on the other hand has a lot to tell us about its 
essence. In his view it is the mind which is always getting the body into 
trouble and he throws out the brilliant and to us quite original hypo- 
thesis that at one time there was body and no mind, and that then this 
foolish body in the course of evolution produced an offspring, the mind, 
and since then this enfant terrible has developed an independence of its 
own, rampaging about with frightful consequences all round. He claims 
to have a wonderful power of making other people’s minds play them 
strange tricks. He even made one poor mind remember the unpleasant 
experience of his infancy of being weaned. Apart, however, from its 
extravagance, the point of view represented is not to be lightly dis- 
missed. It is really important and representative. 

Each of the lecturers so far has set out ostensibly to tell us what the 
mind is, but has always fallen back on the supposition that we know 
this already. Instead of a positive concept of mind, the biologist and 
the physiologist are anxious to show that, whatever it is, its only purpose 
is to give efficiency to the mechanistic activity of the body, and the two 
psychologists seem to regard the body as a nuisance restricting the full 
activity of the mind. With the physicist, Professor Lindemann, the 
subject takes a new direction, we are introduced to a different interest. 
and at last the problem really grips. There is nothing, he tells us, in 
the science of physics which can even get itself stated in terms of a reality 
which is independent of the mode of knowing it. Physics rests ultimately 
on undefinables and undefinables are arbitrary selections, determined it 
may be by a bias in human nature, but having in themselves no compelling 
power. The philosopher, Dr. W. R. Matthews, surveys the various 
principles now contending in the intellectual arena. He criticizes the 
realist position, confesses a fascination for the extreme idealism of Gen- 
tile, but shudders on the brink and cannot bring himself to make the 
plunge. He realizes, however, very clearly that the choice is all or none; 
either mind is all reality or it is something of no account whatever in a 
dead world. The educationalist, Professor Dover Wilson, leaves the 
metaphysical problem severely alone, and writes with the simple con- 
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viction that mind is something in its own right, for otherwise the educator 
would find his occupation gone. Mr. R. G. Collingwood, representing 
aesthetics, takes the standpoint of philosophy of art, a realm which 
loses all meaning and is without any ground of existence if mind be 
only an epiphenomenon. More than any of his co-authors he seeks to 
base on his special subject a theory of what the essential nature 
of the activity we name mind is. Professor Seligman, on behalf of an- 
thropology, tilts at those who following Professor Lévy-Bruhl hold that 
the mentality of primitive races is essentially different from ours and pre- 
logical in its mode. He develops also an interesting comparison between 
different mental dispositions and racial characteristics, coinciding for 
racial character with the psychoanalytic classification of individuals as 
extroverts and introverts. “The last of the authors. Professor Hobhouse, 
representing sociology, makes a real attempt to give a direct and unam- 
biguous answer to the question what mind is. Mind is in effect purposive 
activity as distinct from mechanistic activity and he illustrates admirably 
and convincingly from his special subject the impossibility of interpret- 
ing the lowliest living activity in any other terms than those of mind. 
He does not banish matter from the universe but he robs it of its 
obstinate materiality and reduces it to the mere substantial expression of 
mechanistic activity. H. WILDon Carr. 


Religion and Myth 


PRINCIPLES AND PRECEPTS, by Hastincs RaAsHDALL. Ox- 
ford University Press, Am. Br., N. Y. 1927. Pp. 256. $2.25. 


KANT’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, by Crement C. J. 
Wess. Oxford University Press, Am. Br., N. Y. 1926. Pp. 
$2.18. $4.25. 

LE PROBLEME DE LA PRIERE, by Fernanp Menecoz. Li- 


brairie Istra Maison D’Edition De L’Imprimerie, Strasbourg. 
1925. Pp. 463. 40fr. 


MYTHOLOGY OF ALL RACES, by Uno Hortmserc. Marshall 
Jones Company, Boston. 1927. Pp. vii-587. $10.00. 


THE DARVISHES, by Joun P. Brown. Oxford University Press, 
Am: Br, N.Y. 1927. Pp. 496. 


A MODERN PLEA FOR CHRISTIANITY, by Louis De Lav- 
way. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 270. $2.25. 


Hastings Rashdall was an original philosopher, a profound historical 
student and a prominent liberal churchman. His Theory of Good and 
Evil placed him in the first rank as an established authority in moral 
philosophy, and his Rise and Origin of the Medieval Universities is the 
standard book of reference on its subject. In his more active years he 
was an Oxford don, in his later years he was Dean of Carlisle. He was 
liberal and outspoken in theology, and that is why, no doubt, the editors 
of this volume have thought it necessary to say in the Preface that he 
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was “a convinced Christian.” No one who had the privilege of his 
friendship could ever have doubted it. 

In this book we have a selection of some sermons preached by him 
on special occasions. They give a very pleasant impression of the 
preacher and of his attitude to the great social and religious problems 
of his time. Some of them are of universal interest. The sermon on 
‘The Atonement” preached on Good Friday 1914, recalls to the present 
writer a delightful ramble with Dr. Rashdall over the Sussex downs 
and the discussion of the substance of this sermon. It was very char- 
acteristic of his mind. He delighted to find an interpretation or new 
meaning of doctrines which to so many modernists seem better left 
alone. Another personal recollection is aroused by the sermon on ‘‘Com- 
parative Religions.” At the time it was composed I was visiting at his 
Oxford home. He had been taking part in a congress of Religions and 
was rather pressed by his friends to justify his attitude as an Anglican 
clergyman. ‘The distinction in the sermon between religion and religions 
was warmly defended. Perhaps the most interesting of the sermons in 
the selection is the Christmas one on “If Christ had not been born.” 
It is curious to speculate on what the world would have been had that 
simple contingency been different. The speculation reminds us a little 
of Anatole France’s moral reflection in the Révolte des Anges. The 
pope, it will be remembered, was comforted by the assurance that 
the success of the revolt would really make no difference. 

Dean Rashdall had no enemies and a wide circle of friends. To 
them this volume with the excellent portrait will be a delight. I will 
add one personal anecdote. ‘The last time I saw him, before the illness 
which was fatal, was in London, where he was staying to attend the 
Archbishop’s Conference on Prayer Book revision. I asked him if it was 
the intention of the Bishops to revise the thirty-nine Articles. He 
replied: “I hope not, for if they do, we shall have to believe them.” 

H. WILpon Carr. 


KANT’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, by Crement C. J. 
Wess. Oxford University Press, Am. Br., N. Y. 1926. Pp. 
218. $4.25. 


Kant had a curiously tidy mind. He could not endure that any realm 
of reality should overflow the frames of sense and understanding, the 
aesthetical forms and logical categories into which human experience is 
fitted. When he had completed the three great Kritiks and brought 
into orderly arrangement the spheres of pure theoretical knowledge, of 
practical reason or ethics, of aesthetic and artistic judgment, he turned 
in his seventy-first year to consider religious experience. His work was 
entitled “Religion Within the Limits of Plain Reason.” It got the 
old Professor into trouble for reasons which are very difficult to appre- 
ciate. It is true it insisted that Christian doctrine should be rational, 
but then the whole argument was to demonstrate its rationality. How- 
ever, it gave offence to the authorities and Kant was reminded that he 
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was Professor of Philosophy and had no business to concern himself 
with religion, and though he would not withdraw the book he promised 
to be good and say nothing more about religion. He kept his promise. 

The whole story is excellently told and the book itself is carefully 
expounded by Professor Clement Webb. Probably all that we want to 
know about it can be learned from this account much better than from 


the original work itself. Hawa. 


LE PROBLEME DE LA PRIERE, by Fernanp Menscoz. Li- 
brairie Istra Maison D’Edition De L’Imprimerie, Strasbourg. 
1925. Pp. 463. 40fr. 


We do not recall any book on prayer which for thorough treatment 
can compare with Professor Menegoz’ Le Probléme de la Prieére. 

A considerable portion of the book is given to the historical attitude 
toward the problems taken by the various theologians and philosophers. 
Great pains have been taken in collocating these standpoints. But Pro- 
fessor Menegoz’ opinion is quite independent of these. To him the doc- 
trine of prayer is the central and distinctive doctrine of Christianity and 
the one by which the church of the future will stand or fall. Quite 
unworthy and pagan would he consider the widely prevalent notion 
that prayer is merely an asking for and receiving of special favors from 
the Deity. It is rather a communion with the Deity by means of which 
the individual achieves unity with the divine will, submission and co- 
operation with that will, consciousness of forgiveness of sins and of 
divine help for the achievement of righteous purposes and the coming 
Kingdom of God in human society. 

Thus Professor Menegoz lifts the whole discussion to a high plane 
and has done the Christian world a service by calling attention to the 
often overlooked but salient meaning of prayer. Resta 


MYTHOLOGY OF ALL RACES, by Uno Hotmperc. Marshall 
Jones Company, Boston. 1927. Pp. vii-587. $10.00. 


Of the utmost importance to students of mythology, folk-lore and 
customs is the epoch-making series of The Mythology of All Races 
edited by Canon MacCulloch with Professor George Foot Moore as 
consulting editor. The fourth volume now issued from the press is 
written by Uno Holmberg under the sub-title of Finno-Ugric, Siberian. 
The work is intensely interesting and shows the result of much scholar- 
ship, travel and care, to say nothing of the advantage of racial under- 
standing. ‘This series will form a greatly welcomed addition to the 
work of Sir George James Frazer in The Golden Bough. It is beauti- 
fully and profusely illustrated and this series is evidently to be a 


necessity for every complete reference and research library. . 
Rawle d 


“THE DARVISHES, OR ORIENTAL SPIRITUALISM,” by 
Joun P. Brown. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
H. A. Rose. Oxford University Press. 1927. 
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Mr. John P. Brown’s book, published originally in 1867, is one, to 
quote Dr. F. Giese, which “contains many valuable items of informa- 
tion, but must be read with extreme caution.” It is rather remarkable 
that so old a book should not have been long ere this superseded in 
English and that Mr. Rose should have chosen to edit and re-issue it 
instead of writing an entirely new work. Much in the text of “The 
Darvishes’ has been rendered obsolete by later research. Even the 
point of view is in many respects out of date, as, for instance, when 
the origin of Islam is traced to the submission of Abraham, or when 
the book speaks of “the original faith of Adam.” It is true that the 
editor has done good service, in the Introduction and Notes, by pointing 
out some of the author’s mistakes. But the text remains and there is 
much to suggest that, by using only the better parts of the original 
work, Mr. Rose could have done better still. There are still many 
places where the reader is left unwarned. Nothing in the Notes, for 
instance, puts us on our guard against the etymology of “Ad/lah’ as from 
‘al’, the article ‘the’, and ‘Iah’, or against the statement that “‘the Arabic 
language is derived from the Hebrew.” 

Nevertheless, (and this was probably the conviction of the editor), 
Mr. Brown’s “Darvishes’”’ contains so much valuable (if miscellaneous) 
information on various forms of Islamic mysticism that it would have 
been a pity if the work had been suffered to disappear. 


It should be stated that the Notes contain a great deal of inde- 
pendently valuable material and are quite worth while for their own 
sake. Mr. Rose maintains that coffee was introduced into Arabia from 
Persia (not from Abyssinia, as the Oxford Dictionary declares), and 
that the reason for drinking it was to prolong religious vigil, as was 
the case with the use of tea among the Buddhists. On p. 220 Mr. Rose 
has inadvertently Tao Tzu, where Lao Tzu is evidently intended. 

The quotation (on p. 328 of the text) of the Darvish expression, 
“like a dead body in the hands of an Imam’’, raises a rather interesting 
question as to the provenance of the Jesuit motto: “Perinde ac cadaver.” 

Herspert H. Gowen. 


“A MODERN PLEA FOR CHRISTIANITY,” by Louis ps 
Launay. Translated by Selden P. Delany, D. D. The Mac- 


millan Company. 


That a distinguished man of science—a member of the French 
Academy of Sciences—should have written this very sincere book in 
the interest of Christianity, as understood by a liberal member of the 
Roman Catholic Church, is in itself significant. Perhaps scarcely less 
so is the fact that the volume has been translated by a divine of the 
Episcopal Church in America. Dr. Delany has ample justification for 
his determination to make Dr. de Launay’s work available for American 
readers. It is a singularly able and persuasive book, written with that 
easy lucidity which is characteristic of the best French writers. It 
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needs, moreover, but slight modification to make it acceptable to mod- 
ernistically disposed minds in other communions than the author’s own. 
He is weakest, perhaps, in his critical judgments as to Biblical literature. 
Very few scholars would agree with him in assigning St. John’s Gospel 
to a date as early as A. D. 60. In Chapter III, “Is Christianity Com- 
patible With Science?” it is not quite clear as to how far Christianity 
is regarded merely as a kind of working hypothesis rather than a system 
of absolute values. Perhaps Dr. de Launay did not say all he might 
have said had he not been mindful of the possible opposition of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. 

In Part II, on “The Practice of Christianity,” the author is wholly 
at his ease, and is practical, sane and helpful. The same may be said 
of Parts III and IV. We have here an Apologia for the Christian 
scheme of things which applies alike to the individual and the com- 
munity. 

A delightful characteristic of the book is the use of similes and 
illustrations which are simple, fresh and striking. For instance, we 
have: ‘Logic is a rope which we cannot climb unless it is fastened to 
something”’; “truths of feeling serve as a basis for truths of logic”; “we 
are like bureaucrats who are heart-broken over the gift of a new speci- 
men which they cannot fit into one of their pigeon-holes”; and so on. 

The whole volume is well described by the translator as an “adroit 
and persuasive defence of the Christian tradition.” HoH SG: 


Life Through the Eyes of the Poet 


A WHITE SAIL SET, by Vircinta Lyne Tunstaty. Harold 
Vinal, Ltd., Publishers, N. Y. 1927. Pp.-67. $1.50. 

A HANDFUL OF LIFE, by May Brinxktey. Bozart Press, Pub- 
lishers, Ga. 1927. Pp.-57. $1.25. 

NARCISSUS AND ISCARIOT, by Ernest Hartsocx. Bozart 
Press, Publishers, Ga. 1927. Pp.-79. $1.50 net. 

DANTE, by Jonn Jay CHAPMAN. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Ney. 1927. Pp.-98. $2.50. 


These three volumes of verse are in many ways typical of both the 
good and the bad in the achievement of contemporary American poets, 
especially those of the younger generation. Decidedly the most dis- 
tinctive of the three is Mrs. Tunstall’s collection, “A White Sail Set.” 
Two general classes of subject are represented, namely, various treat- 
ments of external nature and significant human relationships. Mrs. 
Tunstall is much better in the treatment of the former class of subjects. 
In many of her poems she captures very beautifully the note of wistful- 
ness and tragic association suggested by natural objects, such as the 
lonely bird in “A Bird in the City Square,” the quiet snow in ‘ February 
Twilight,” the chill of autumn in “November,” and the stately chastity 
of the moon in “Diana.” Through all of these and other significant 
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poems employing nature as a setting there runs the thread of poignant 
regret, summed up in the introductory poem entitled, “If I Must 
Remember,” which closes: 
If I must remember,— 
Oh, let me forget 
The reach of swinging tides, 
And a white sail set. 


Chief among the poems dealing with human relations are “Lost At 
Sea,” an appealing dramatization of a drowning man’s retrospect of 
lost domestic happiness, the ‘Ballad of the Gypsy,” a colorful assertion 
of a gypsy girl’s laughing independence, and the poem entitled, 
“Brother,” as sympathetic a portrayal of negro life as one could expect 
in short compass. If one were to find any flaw in this collection it 
would be the too great insistence upon the tragic note, a suggestion of 
that lack of dramatic aloofness that enables the otherwise self-centered 
poet to realize a larger world than that of his own world of poignant 
regrets and associations. 


Miss Brinkley strikes more decidedly the notes of satire and irony. 
Her poems are for the most part clear-cut, but in many cases the 
observations are too obvious for poetical expression. Now and then 
an unusual treatment comes to view as in “The Silent Singer : to George 
Sterling,” a fine appreciation of both the achievement and the failure 
of that lamented American singer, and “Canker,” a kind of “Spoon 
River” portrait notable for its life-like sharpness and its faithfulness to 
reality. 

“Narcissus and Iscariot’ is a miscellaneous collection of poems begin- 
ning with “Narcissus,” a very striking and genuinely appreciative 
tribute to Shelley, and closing with ‘Judas Iscariot,” an attempt to 
portray the traitor from a more lenient point of view than that cus- 
tomarily taken. Among other superior poems in this collection are 
“Incognito,” “The Magician,” “Thalassa!’, and “April 1926.” All 
of these poems are marked by their unusual imagery, which in too 
many cases is strained far beyond naturalness. Likewise the phrasing, 
which in many cases is very effective because of its freshness, is too 
often strained and artificial, giving the verse the suggestion of literary 


exercises rather than a spontaneous outpouring of an emotionally live 
human being. 


With all their faults the poems in these volumes cannot but impress 


one with the continued aliveness and awareness to beauty in the growing 
crowd of young American poets. Louis WANN. 


DANTE, by Joun Jay CHapmMan. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
N, Ye 91927) =. P5-08;) $2.50: 


To one whose shelves already overflow with translations and com- 
mentaries on Dante the appearance of John Jay Chapman’s Dante 
raises the question, ‘““Why another?” The question is answered, however, 
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when one opens the book and drops into the majestically poetic lines 
of his fragmentary translations. One closes the verse portion of the 
book with a still further question, “Why does he stop here?” for there 
is longing for more. 
The superiority of his lines will be apparent to our readers by 
comparison. 
One of our best metrical translations renders the lines from the 
Purgatorio Canto I, 115-117, beginning: 
Lora mattutina 
L’alba vinceva l’ora mattutina 
Che fuggia innanzi, si che di lontano 
Conobbi il tremolar della marina, 
in the following verse: 
The dawn was vanquishing the matin hour 
Which fled before it, so that from afar 
I recognized the trembling of the sea. 
Along the solitary plain we went 
As one who unto the lost road returns, 
And till he finds it seems to go in vain. 
As soon as we were come to where the dew 
Fights with the sun, and, being in a part 
Where shadow falls, little evaporates, 
Both of his hands upon the grass outspread 
In gentle manner did my Master place; 
Whence I, who of his action was aware, 
Extended unto him my tearful cheeks; 
There did he make in me uncovered wholly 
That hue which Hell had covered up in me. 
Then came we down upon the desert shore 
Which never yet saw navigate its waters 
Any that afterward hath known return. 
There he begirt me as the other pleased ; 
O marvellous! for even as he culled 
The humble plant, such it sprang up again 
Suddenly there where he uprooted it. 


Chapman’s rendition of the same passage follows: 
The dawn her winning battle did maintain 
Against the routed mists, that fled before 
The matin trembling of the distant seas: 

We trudged along the solitary shore 

Like men who, after wandering far afield, 

Recover a lost track, and stray no more; 

And came to where the hoarfrost would not yield, 
But sparred against the Sun and blindly wept, 
Half vanquished, ’neath the shade that was its shield. 
The Master stretched his open palms and swept 
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The greensward tenderly beside our path; 
Whereat I guessed the art of that adept, 

And turned my tear-stained cheeks to meet the bath, 
While he, my native color to restore, 

Laved from my face the Inferno’s aftermath. 
And soon we stood upon a lonely shore 

Whose seas no ship had furrowed in all time 
Captained by men whom hope of home upbore. 
And here he stooped and from the reedy slime 
He drew and cinctured me with a green ring. 
O marvel !—As he plucked the humble thing 
Another sprouted where it grew before. 

It cannot be maintained that the author keeps always to this level of 
poetic values but these little fragments are going to stay by our bedside 
to charm the sleepless hours. There are a number of essays on Dante 
of a critical and discriminating nature for those to whom Dante has 
become more than human. RATE 

Miscellaneous 


THE SHAPING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, and the Readers’ 
Share in the Development of Its Forms. By AMy Cruse. New 
York. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Pp. 315. $3.50 net. 


We have become so accustomed to viewing the pageant of literature 
as acted out by the creators of that art that we assume a history of 
literature to constitute the lives of poets, dramatists, novelists, and 
essayists, together with a careful analysis of their works, with only an 
incidental mention of that great body of readers without whose interest 
and support no literature could exist. Mrs. Cruse has taken the 
audience and made it the dramatis personae of her pageant—a very 
human, colorful, and at times stirring pageant of the development of 
English Literature in the hands of those for whom it was created. She 
shows us that audience stimulating the songs of scop, gleeman, and 
minstrel. She lets us watch a miracle play at Chester, a performance 
of “Julius Caesar,” a Restoration drama, and several Eighteenth Cent- 
ury productions through the eyes of average contemporaries. She lets 
us into the schools and colleges of various periods. She opens up the 
libraries of average citizens. She reveals the influence of the coffee 
house, the newspaper, the Bible, changes in fashion, the circulating library, 
the tastes of children on the literary product of various ages. Written 
in a very engaging style, the volume yet reveals sound scholarship 
without parading it and is the kind of book that makes the professional 
reviewer forget his mission in the absorbing human interest of the nar- 
rative. “The book is a very attractive piece of workmanship, and the 
generous number of illustrations increases the impression of the text 
itself that we are looking at the panorama of a great literature as seen 
by the audience itself. Mrs. Cruse’s book will not take the place of 
the standard and conventional treatment, since all art is primarily 
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dependent on the artist, and his story is all-important. But the author 
has given a needed emphasis to an always recognized though always 
neglected factor in the development of one of the greatest arts. 

Louis WANN. 


THE GENERAL THEORY OF VALUE, by RatpeH Barton 


eth Longmans, Green and Company, N. Y. 1926. Pp.-702. 
6.00. 


A relational, individualistic and behavioristic theory of value is 
expounded in this impressive contribution to the literature. Although 
Professor Perry’s central objective is forensic and constructive, the 
volume serves more than partisan purposes. In particular is to be found 
an invaluable review and critique of the general theories of value and 
of the metaphysical theories of society. And in addition to a clear 
statement of the theory of value to which the author himself subscribes, 
the whole field is illumined by an extensive analysis of the relation of 
value to biology, psychology, epistemology and sociology. 

Theories of value are divided by the author into four classes which 
severally define value as irrelevant to interest, as the qualified object 
of interest, as the object of qualified interest, and as any object of any 
interest. The latter is the view defended by Professor Perry. The concept 
of interest, however, remains in doubt until illumined by psychology, 
where interest is characterized as involving mind, the essential mark of 
which is ‘“‘control by anticipation.” Control by anticipation, however, is 
interpreted in behavioristic terms (ch. 6) which do not “drive us to a 
dualistic sundering of mind and body.” The categories of organism and 
governing propensity explain selectivity “without invoking any agency 
which is alien to the physical organism.” ‘The argument culminates 
in the following definition: “Interested or purposive action is action 
adopted because the anticipatory responses which it arouses coincide 
with the unfulfilled or implicit phase of a governing propensity.” 
Otherwise stated, interest lies essentially in ‘‘a disposition or motor 
tendency,” is involved in “responses governed by an accompanying 
expectation.” (Pp. 309, 523.) 

In Chapters 8 to 10 the author presents a thorough analysis and 
classification of interests. In Chapters 11 and 12 an analysis of the 
relation of interest to cognition includes an important discussion of 
meaning and judgment. The author’s view admits the close inter- 
relation of value and judgment, but insists that they are essentially 
distinct. Truth, therefore, is not a value. An important review of 
the metaphysical theories of society occupies Chapters 14 to 17, in 
which Professor Perry argues against doctrines of the social organism, 
social force, social substance and social person, in favor of the 
individualistic theory that “viewed in its static aspect, society... is a 
composition or interrelation of men.” “Viewed in its dynamic aspect 
society is not a simple transcendent power” (P. 460). Society is an 
integration of individuals made possible through community of interest, 
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mutuality of interest (interest in one another, represented in its highest 
formas love). These chapters will be of special interest to sociologists. 


The remaining chapters deal with the critique of value, the com- 
mensurability of values, and highest good. Specially important is the 
recognition given to the mode of preference as a unique principle of 
gradation of values, “which distinguishes the cult of humanism, and 
which refuses to measure the ‘nobler’ joys of man in terms of the ‘base 
satisfactions of the brute.” This union of behavioristic method with 
practical idealism is an interesting feature of Professor Perry’s treat- 
ment, particularly impressive in the culminating chapter on “the highest 
good.” In certain paragraphs the observations are almost classic. For 
example: ‘The highest happiness is not that which is most comfortable 
and easy of attainment, but, as Christianity has taught, that tragic 
happiness which is at once the privilege and the penalty of love.” 
‘There must be moments when man at his best, catches the color and 
flavor of the best; or, as it is commonly expressed, there must be a 
spark of God in man. Nor has there ever been any serious disagreement 
as to what this moment is. It is that moment of melting tenderness 
felt in the presence of beauty, or of chivalric devotion to a cause, or of 
compassion for the brave struggle and patient suffering of sentient 
creatures; when one is drawn into some major current of life, and 
when the joy that testifies to human interest is mingled with the tears 
that testify to its unnatural exaltation.”’ Those moments “in which the 
perfect will is lived and experienced, and which serve as a clue by 
which it may be recovered and sustained, are perhaps more often 
achieved by simple-minded men than by the learned or artful. Of all 
great gifts the commonest is loving-kindness: and of all great gifts, this 
is the greatest” (Pp. 687, 691, 694). 


It is, of course, impossible to do justice to a volume of this importance 
in brief space. All will be impressed with the clean defense of individ- 
ualism, and of the doctrine that value is related intrinsically to mind 
and to the motor-affective life. The concept of determining tendency 
may seem to some as verbal or at least dissatisfying. Special pleading, 
again, may be charged when the author suggests (and this is vital for 
the realistic contention) that the color patch must be where it seems 
to be under rigid inspection, while at the same time evidently admitting 
the absence of such necessity in the case of, say, a headache or of temper- 
ature sensations in the esophagus (p. 31, line 28 vs. p. 305, line 8). 
Ad ignorantiam might be charged in the discussion of biological life 
and teleology, where it seems to be argued that because the author’s 
theory is not impossible it is therefore probable (ch. 6). <A certain 
pessimistic tone seems not absent, although the author accepts a doctrine 
of God made prominent by Professor S. Alexander. Whether esteeming 
and reverencing have not been explained away rather than explained, 
from the standpoint of common sense, by the explanatory principle of 
the governing propensity and interest, is at least a question. The 
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analysis of what the ordinary man means in praise and blame surely 
includes a logical or universal aspect not explained by reference to 
majority vote or statistical averages. Professor Perry has scarcely 
undercut Kant. He has, rather, reinterpreted what Kant describes as 
hedonic. The doctrine of the categorical imperative still remains to 
be judged on its own merits. 


Needless to repeat, however, this book will be found illuminating to 
all. A sequel is promised shortly, its title being announced as “Realms 
of Value.” W. H. Lone. 


PLATONISM AND THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, by Gerorce 
SANTAYANA. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 94. $1.75. 


Platonism and the Spiritual Life represents Santayana’s inimitable 
style at its best. The book was evidently called forth by Dean Inge’s 
The Platonic Tradition in English Religious Thought. It sets forth the 
merits and limitations of the Platonic interpretation of the spiritual life. 
Plato discovered the forms or essences in our world of change. But 
while the Platonic “Ideas were really nothing but values” (p. 21), 
Plato separated them from this world and erected them into causes. 
“Tt was never the actual values found in the world that were separated 
from it, either in Platonism or Christianity, and conceived to compose 
an eternal world behind it. The powers that were creative, substantial, 
and permanent were not values at all, but the underpinning which values 
required if they were to arise’ (p. 10). Plato was controlled by 
moral and political motives. ‘To this descendant of Solon the uni- 
verse could never be anything but a crystal case to hold the jewel of 
a Greek city” (p. 27). Plato seeks to envelop, “in a protecting world 
designed for their benefit or vindication” (p. 31), the moral and politi- 
cal values which he had at heart. This prevented him from seeing the 
real significance of spirit. 


According to Santayana, “spiritual life is not a worship of ‘values,’ 
whether found in things or hypostatized into supernatural powers. It 
is the exact opposite; it is disintoxication from their influence” (p. 30). 
It is not concerned to find a home or “the familiar treasures and affec- 
tions” in a cosmic system which guarantees them. “Spirituality comes 
precisely of surrendering this animal arrogance and this moral fanaticism 
and substituting for them pure intelligence” (p. 31). It strives “‘to 
see such things as come in its way under the form of eternity” (p. 33). 
It is no respecter of persons, no respecter of worlds, no respecter of moral 
schemes. It is impartial. It is “the very fact of actuality, the gleam 
of intuition or feeling” (p. 49). It is the immediate revelation of 
things which is also their ultimate value. It is indifferent to our ma- 
terial and social setting. ‘When spirit is free and collected it has no 
life but this spiritual life, in which the ultimate is immediate” (p. 50). 
It lives in a world of infinite impartiality. . 

When we try to find out what is meant by spirit and the realm of 
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spirit, we are baffled by the elusiveness of Santayana’s rhetoric. Spirit 
does not exist nor does the realm of spirit, the realm of eternal essences. 
The material changing world, which is lighted up by spirit’ and the 
essences, is the only world that exists. Spirit and the essences which it 
contemplates emerge out of the world of change, yet they are eternal. 
“A rather long discipline and much chastening hardly persuade this 
supernatural nursling that it borrows its existence from a poor, busy, 
precarious animal life. Spirit is a hypostatic unity which makes actual 
and emotional the merely formal unities or harmonies of bodily life.” 
It may be considered a quality of this life. But it transcends time. It 
“Gs essentially dateless, and its immediate terms are essences in them- 
selves eternal” (p. 57). But the essences themselves have no exist- 
ence except as the fleeting qualities and values of the world of change. 
This is a strange dualism, which is the abrogation of all dualism. It is 
complete disillusionment, but surely the greatest illusion is the arising 
of the eternal world of spirit in a world which is as indifferent to spirit 
as spirit is to it. It is easy to understand why Santayana feels affinity 
with the doctrine of a selfless Nirvana. If spirit does not exist except 
as a function of matter, it would seem that it would disappear with the 
organization of matter which gives it existence. But Santayana seems 
to forget this when he asks: “After life is done, and the world is gone 
up in smoke, what realities may the spirit of a man boast to have em- 
braced without illusion, save the very forms of those illusions by which 
he has been deceived?” (p. 89) Thus spirit is permitted to be present 
at its own funeral—and boast! But then there is no sanity in Santayana’s 
world of spirit, for sanity means emphasis, selection and rejection; and 
in this hypostasized world of spirit there is no emphasis. Goodness and 
badness, beauty and ugliness, sanity and insanity, God and devil have an 
equal claim. LP ahs 
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In clear, unequivocal and faultless reasoning, H. Wildon Carr in the 
article The God of Philosophy shows the necessity of the concept of God 
to any adequate explanation of the universe. Professor Carr clears 
himself from all theological prepossessions in order to discuss the subject 
from the purely philosophical standpoint. He is thus enabled, we think, 
to render a great service to thoughtful people, and his positions have the 
charm of progressiveness and novelty. Dr. Carr in his Professorship at 
the University of Southern California is making a notable contribution 
to the philosophical life of America. 

Mary Sinton Leitch, secretary of the Poetry Society of Virginia, 
maker of lovely verse, frequent contributor to The Personalist and the 
leading poetry magazines will please our readers with The Bells of Alvala. 

Bishop Edward L. Parsons in The God of Religious Experience 
takes up the challenge that Dr. Carr throws down regarding the value 
of the mystical experience for the rational conception of God. Bishop 
Parsons contends that since the experience is a reality and a value it 
must be considered a portion of the rational whole and argues for his 
position in a telling manner. Bishop Parsons is in charge of the Protest- 
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University of California with the presence on its faculty of Professor 
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penhauer in the April number is at the University of Oregon. 
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To the Gentle Personalist 


@ Would you like to see The Personalist fulfilling 
a larger destiny, exerting a wider influence? Some 
of the Personalist family have been subscribing to 
our policy of expansion and others have greatly 
heartened us with expressions of good will. 


q In the very nature of the case those to whom this 
journal goes are empoverishing themselves that they 
may make many rich. Others who have means are 
already loaded with many enterprises of benevo- 
lence and charity. 


@ And yet wonders can be accomplished by an 
influential word, a little help. To do whatever you 
can will mean the influencing of others and as we 
all do as much as we can behold the load will be 
lifted. 


q Our modern civilization, law and culture have 
been builded upon the Socratic faith in the power 
of the individual to know and to do the right. This 
is the present basis of government and education. 
There are many now pulling at these foundations 
by declaring the individuality irresponsible for his 
deeds, by denying personality. 


@ Mayhap the greatest service you could render to 
your time would be to assist one movement which 
is a rallying center for the survival of social ideals. 


